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PREFACE. 



Three Essays in this volume — the second, third, and 
fourth — constitute a connected series; the remainder 
are of a miscellaneous character, and were written 
at various times, and for different purposes more or 
less nearly allied to the general subject of the 
Pursuits of Women. No pretension is made in them 
to any adequate treatment of so large a theme, but 
only to the discussion of a few of the lines lately 
opened to women's interests and employments of 
the more intellectual kind. Especially do these little 
Essays apply to the pursuits of Single women — of 
those who, being debarred from the most natural 
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and blessed of human ties and duties^ yet believe 
that the lives which it has pleased God to bestow 
on them should neither be aimless for themselves^ 
nor valueless for His creatures. 



Clifton, 

March, 1863. 
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ESSAY I. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESSES, AND 
WOMEN'S PART IN THEM. 



Reprinted from MacniiUatCs Magazine^ December^ 1861. 



*^ CuEE the world by science! " said an irate old 
gentlemaii to us this year in Dublin. '^ Don't talk 
to me of your Social Science I Make people read 
their Bibles^ and teach their children^ and keep 
their houses clean, and attend to their business 
instead of the alehouse; but don't talk balderdash 
about Social Science! Science indeed I Social Science! 
pshaw!" 

Vain would it have been, no doubt, to try to per- 
suade that excellent practical philanthropist that, 
like M. Jourdain, who had been *^ talking prose all 
his life without ever suspecting it," so he had been 
similarly studying Social Science ; and that it even 
takes no small share of the same to teach people all 
the good things he desired. Equally hopeless would it 
be to argue with one who should question whether 
the evils of pauperism, crime, and vice were more 
likely to be cured by chance and isolated efforts, 
than by the intelligent method and co-operation of 
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2 SOCIAL SCIENCE CON6BESSES5 [Eb. I. 

persons devoted to the task^ and studying^ as a 
science^ the solemn problems of human misery^ and its 
possible relief. The late meeting in Dublin of the 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science may 
bQ counted so definitely a success^ as to establish 
the right of such congresses to be ranked among the 
more prominent institutions of our times. We think 
ourselves accordingly fully justified in inviting our 
readers to a careful consideration of the various 
aspects of such meetings^ and their probable bearings 
on our present condition and future prospects. 

At the first blush, it is obvious that there are in 
them many points of unquestionable hopefulness and 
pr<Hnise. We cannot engage to discuss the subject 
firom the empyrean heights of wholly uninterested 
criticism. We feel, on the contrary, somewhat puzzted 
to Qooceive the mental state of the man who can do 
so ; who witnesses without one glow of human symr 
patby 80 mmj persoiw assembled from every part of 
the kingdom, and even from distant countries, with 
the ooe recognised object of contributing what may 
lie ip. their power towards the common cause of 
^^ peace oa earth,, and good-will to man." Only in our 
age could such a jmrpose serve to coUect such an 
assembly. Wary indeed, has ks councils, even among 
Caffires and Mohawks^. The imqpenetrable mysteries 
of scholastic theology have called a thousand synods 
to determine the most recondite secrets of our great 
Maker's nature. Physical science, art^ and literature 
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have had their academies and institutions beyond 
niunbering^ in modem Surope. But it was reserved 
for the later half of our century to find even a name 
for that pursuit which directly tries to make man- 
kind more good and happy, and fulfil, as best they 
may, the second great commandment in the Law. 
The mistakes, the failures, the displays of humaa 
folly and weakness (if such there should appear) at a 
congress Hke thk, would make a lover of his kinl 
rather inclined to gricTe than to laugh, to lament any 
defect in a noble work rather than to gk>ry over the 
weakness displayed by the wori^ers* 

On. the other hand, there are some pertinent ques- 
tions to be asked, and, perhaps, doubts to be enter- 
tained^ respecting the existing mode of conducting 
these assembKes. We confess that on the face of it 
the idea is rather alarming of a large association of 
ladies and gentlemen, enjoying rights of membership 
on the qualification of a small subscription, and meel-^ 
ing together annually to read wholly independent and* 
disjointed lucubrations, which, unless quite inadmis-^- 
sible in their character, the courteous secretary will 
hardly be willing to reject. That section of tiie 
community whose office in the social machine is that, 
of the drag, and who unfortunately perfonn their func*- 
tions whenever it is going up hiU no less than downt 
— these good persons have not failed to fiuten thenip- 
selves tightiy on this new wheel of progress. " In 
every other science,'' th^ remark, ^ some period of 
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4 SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGBESSES, [Es I. 

apprenticeship is admitted to he necessary. But 
Social Science would appear to be a Minerva^ spring- 
ing fully armed out of the head of Jupiter. People 
are ready-made ' sociologists ' the moment they have 
taught a child^ or sent a thief to jail, or given tea to 
an old woman. Nay, they need not have practically 
done so much as this. They may have evolved some 
gigantic scheme for the benefit of the universe merely, 
like the celebrated * idea' of the camel, *out of the 
depths of their moral consciousness,' and in the high 
regions of Social Science they may disport them at 
their own sweet will, almost as it were in vacuo. It 
is nearly as good as being clergymen, to be a^le to 
preach (though it be but for twenty minutes), and 
to know that nobody can contradict them. The 
audience may, indeed, applaud, but the laws of Social 
Science utterly forbid all sibilation." In other words, 
it is manifestly absurd to expect that any good can 
come of meetings so constituted. 

We shall endeavour, if possible, to obtain a correct 
idea of what Social Science itself * purposes to be, 
what are its legitimate objects and necessary limi- 
tations. Then we shall briefly describe the past 
history and present condition of the Association for 
the promotion of this science ; and, lastly, offer such 
replies as may seem just to the more prominent ob- 
jections brought against it from various quarters. 

The debate, whether Morals properly form a deduc- 
tive or an inductive science, has occupied some of 
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the greatest minds of the world. Do we obtain the 
laws of social and personal duty from certain prin- 
ciples implanted by our Creator in our natures; or 
must we seek for them among the experienced results 
of actions upon the happinesB or misery of ourselyeB 
and mankind ? Are we to deduce from the intuitive 
axiomatic principles of "Love thy neighbour," and 
" Be perfect," the remoter propositions which are to 
determine our special obligations, or are we to induce 
from the largest attainable basis of experience the 
generalizations which we may Aen erect into canons 
of morality ? On the one side (that of ethics being 
independent of the happiness test) we have a grand 
array of noble names — Plato and Zeno, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Seneca, Antoninus, Chrysostom, St. Bernard, 
Abelard, Cudworth, Jeremy Taylor, Shaftesbury, 
Clarke, Balguy, Hutcheson, South, Law, Fichte, 
and the two greatest moralists of any age — Bishop 
Butler and Immanuel Kant. And on the other side 
(that of ethics being the result of experience) we 
have another array, yet hardly of such names as on 
the former roll — Epicurus, Aristippus, Democritus, 
Machiavelli, Pomponatius, Gassendi, Sharrock, Cum- 
berland, Locke, Grotius, Puffendorf, Paley, Bentham, 
and the one great living champion, John Stuart 
Mill. Again, on the one hand, different theories 
have been propounded respecting the origin, nature, 
and limits of the Intuitive or Innate Ideas, or Moral 
Sense of right and wrong. On the other hand, the 
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natiffe of die happinesfi test^ and liie p^sons who are 
to enjoy tlie same, are moert variously stated. It may 
be mther the tv^fita, the intrinsic happiness of the 
mens canscia recti, to be found in virtue itself^ wUcAl 
we are (according to Democritus^ Cumberland^ and 
More) to note and follow ; or it may be ibe ^Sov^, the 
mere " pleasure '* of Aristappus ; or the cvSac/tiovfa, the 
general ** felicity/' present or future, of Epicurus or 
Paley. And, again, we may apply ourselves to Ihe 
discovery of what will give us, individually, such 
pleasure or happiness here or hereafter; or we may 
merge our own interests in that of the mass <X 
mankind, and inquire only what will produce " the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number." This 
last doctrine (so different from the selfish system of 
Paley, and illustrated with such power by Bentham 
and Mill) stands at this moment as the sole surviving 
representation of the inductive school of morals. Its 
lesson is even ostentatiously lucid — *' Obtain from 
Btatistics the largest possible basis of facts, the most 
extensive accumulation of results of actions on the 
happiness of the community, and then induce there- 
from l3ie laws which, when so obtained, must be 
accounted to possess the sanctity of moral obliga- 
tions." 

We have been thus explicit in stating the great 
ethical problem, because we believe tiiat a misappre- 
hendon exists as to the relation of Social Science to 
iSds controversy. It is supposed that afl researches 
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the 0&iiditksaB of pnidlc wel&re aeceAMcrily 
ia^y Aat ire considffir die rdsalts so obtained as 
ultimate prittcipl»i of morals, be3^oiid wbidi 1bere 
is no higher sanctioii of duty* Thus those to wliom 
ihe names of Plato, Boiler) sad Kant, convey an 
mpression not to be tdiared by Demoeritus, Paley, 
and Bentibam^ ai« unjustly prejudiced against a 
ecienoe which, in truth, involves no such concessioQ. 
*^What other view, then, can we hold?" Why, 
fionply this — 

The nature of all exact scienoe is to teadsi us 
4ibttract universal principles. It cannot possibly 
descend bekyw i^ese to practical applications* By 
geometry I leani that a triangle is equal to half a 
rectangle under the same base and altitude, but no 
geometry can teach me whether one of my fields be 
a triangle with equal base and altitude widi the 
adjoining rectangle. To know this I must see and 
measure them, and then geometry will tell me that 
the one contains half as many acres as the other. 
Likewise in morals, intuition teaches me the axiom 
that I must love my neighbour, and reflection will 
deduce the proposition that I must relieve the wants 
of ihe poor to the best of my ability. But no de^ 
dnctive science of morals can teach me what «i*e 
the wants of John Styles, nor whether he will be 
best relieved by ahns or by employment Where 
deductive science stops, the inductive one must meet 
it, and, by a process which modem logicians iMm 
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named traduction^ we pass from one order of reason- 
ing to another^ and complete a science of ethics 
practically applicable to every detail of life. 

But because induction has this great work to do^ 
because the field which experience is to measure is 
of vast extent^ because we need it to show us how 
to obey the moral law in our hearts, not therefore 
must it be mistaken for that law itself. Because it 
lias taught us how to confer happiness on our neigh- 
bour, it must not set up happiness as the sole end 
of morality ; because it has advised our benevolence 
what is expedient, it must not make benevolence a 
matter of expediency. Let the experimentalist, by 
all means, teach us how to educate the masses, 
but let him not ask the utility of enlarging the 
capacity for virtue in rational souls. Let him teach 
us how to emancipate the slave but let him niot 
dare to question whetiier restoring to one-sixth of a 
community the rights of manhood will, on the whole, 
conduce to ^Hhe greatest happiness of the greatest 
number." 

We believe the utilitarifin system to be philosophi- 
cally untenable and morally paralysing to the ener- 
gies of all save the noblest souls. Therefore we 
repudiate all imaginary connexion between it and 
Social Science, and maintain that though it is the 
office of such science to supply the experimental 
basis of facts on which the moral law is to take 
effect, yet it appeals for its impulse of duty aad 
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its- divine sanction to a very different principle^ 
namely^ to ''the law written on the hearts" of all 
men^ whether Jew or Gentile^ 

^^ The unwritten Law DiTine, 
Immutable, eternal, not like these of yesterday, 
Bat made ere time began/' * 

The province, then, of Social Science, as we would 
understand it, is simple enough. At the present 
stage our task is nearly the same as that which 
Bacon commenced for physical science in the Novum 
Organon. In the first place, a vast accumulation of 
facts and observations, statistics and experiments, 
need to be gathered and constated. Then out of 
these, gradually, by induction, larger generalizations 
will be reached, one principle after another will be 
ascertained, and the laws regulating public health, 
crime, pauperism, &c., will be discovered* It is 
obviously impossible at first to know where exactly 
to look for the more important facts, and to choose 
among those presented to us only such as may be 
of permanent value. We must be content to act 
like a geologist at a quarry, and be satisfied, though 
the workmen bring many worthless stones along 
with some precious fossils, out of which, by and by, 
may be framed a form of life and beauty all unseen 
hitherto by mortal eyes. The general benefits of 
the whole scheme may be summed up as follows* 

* Sophocles, Antigone^ 454. 
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Of the partkular practical acliieT«iMntB ^wt will 
«peak by sad by. 

1. The science itself is advanoed by <3ie aoeii- 
mulation, comparison, and verification of tiie dis- 
coveries of the le^ading students year by year, tiie 
facts they have noted, and liie experiments they 
have made. 

2. Indi^dual students receive instruction and en- 
couragement each from each, and are further im- 
mensely aided in carryiBg out Adr special tasks by 
acquaintance with all others similarly engaged in 
the kingdom, whose. work and tiieir own henceforth 
proceed witii mutual co-operation. 

3. Persons not hitherto occupied in practical phi- 
lanthropy acquire an interest in one or other branch 
of the subject, and thenceforth give their influence, 
time, or money to the cause. 

4. The Legislature receives with respect the 
opinions and advice of those who have made tiiese 
matters their study, because tiiey are now pre- 
sented, not as isolated views of individuals, but as 
the deliberate resolutions of a large and respectable 
body of Ihinkers and workers. 

In a word, the principle of associated action, 
whose adoption Channing so well desciibed as one 
of the most distinguishing characteiistics of our cen- 
tury, and one of the most powerful of fkture agen- 
cies in the world, is now applied to the promotion, 
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not merely of war, nor commeroe, nor the aibetnise 

controversies of theology ; not merely to tlh/t adr 

vaaoement of physical or matfaematioal scieiioe, of 

arts, or of literature ; but directly and immediately 

to the promotion of the Txrtae and faippinesB of the 

hmnan race. Social Science aims to embrace erery 

department of the rast fidLd wherein must be waged 

the warGure of Ormnzd against Ahrimanes, Tirtue 

against vice, innocence against crime, health agunst 

disease, knowledge against %nonmoe, peace against 

war, industry against pauperism, and woman against 

the degradation of her sex. No wonder that the 

mockers sneer at the immenaty of the undertaking, as 

Ihey did when the education of the poor was attempted 

twenty years ago, and the jest ran on the efforts to 

oonvey the ^^ rudiments of omniscience'' through a 

Penny Magazine, It is tk gigantic science, Ihat of the 

laws which gOTem human society. It is an enterprise 

ahnost hopeless in its magnitude, to attonpt to cope 

with the sin and misery of the world, and, like 

Kefaama, storm the citadel of evil <m all sides, and 

driTC at once, 

^^ Self-multiplied, down all the roads oi Padalon.^ 

He who would say that the labours of twenty such 
i»sociatianB in a dozen years could sctually accom- 
plish any one department of the task, would ''talk 
Utopian;'' but not Ihe less must we wi^ Grod- 
speed to a plan which promises to do mxxt than 
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a thousand isolated workers have done or could do 
in centuries. 

The first beginning of the Social Science congresses 
may be traced to a small meeting of persons in- 
terested in the reformatory movement, at Hardwick 
Court, in Gloucestershire, the seat of Mr. Barwick 
Baker, in the autumn of 1855. Before separating on 
this occasion, the members of the meeting formed 
themselves into a society, under the name of the 
National Reformatory Union. 

In August, 1856, the society held at Bristol its 
first provincial meeting; which, in all respects, re- 
sembled those of the present congresses, except that 
subjects connected with crime and reformation were 
the only ones discussed in the sections. The ex- 
tended interest excited by the proceedings of this 
provincial meeting suggested naturally that a still 
wider field of discussion should be opened. At the 
next assemblage, at Birmingham, in October, 1857, 
the "National Reformatory Union" merged in the 
"Association for the Promotion of Social Science/' 
under the auspices of Lord Brougham. The second 
congress of the new society took place in Liverpool, 
in 1858, the third at Bradford, in 1859, the fourth at 
Glasgow, in 1860, and the fifth and last in Dublin, 
in 1861. On each occasion, the numbers both of 
speakers and audience at the meetings have shown 
a large increase, till the congresses have assumed 
their present proportions, and the vast halls of the 
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Dublin Four Courts were not more than sufficient 
to contain the throngs of members and associates.* 

It may now be fitly asked. What work has been 
done by this new and gigantic machine ? The answer 
is not far to seek. Of course a large share of the 
results of such meetings are of those general kinds 
which we have already indicated^ and which cannot 
be reduced to definite statements^ although we may 
form some judgment of their magnitude by the rise 
in the barometer of public opinion on all matters 
connected with the objects of the Association when 
treated by the press. It is a very few years ago 
since the Morning Post gave it as its opinion that 
one of the ablest heads in England was unquestion- 
ably cracked, because the owner stood foremost 
among the advocates for the reformation of juyenile 
criminals. We should be rather surprised, in 1861, 
to find the labours of the Secorder of Birmingham 
thus treated even in journals remarkable for an- 
tiquity, both of date and of sentiment. A tone of con- 
temptuous compassion was generally adopted towards 
those ^^ whose charity outran their discretion," and 
who were weak enough to believe that their fellow- 
creatures might be reclaimed from crime and pauper- 
ism. As to the lower class of journals, they merely 
sneered and jested, and hinted at the vanity and love 

* Since these pages were imtten, the Congress in London of 
1862 has. carried the Association many steps forward. Nearly all 
the special labours presently to be described, have importantly ad- 
Tancedin the past year. 
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of notoriety which are well known to underlie all 
philanthropy. Perhaps we haye some vestigefl of this 
bygone folly in some qnarters yet; but the general 
tone 18 immensely altered. Those who first rowed 
hard against the stream of public feeling now find 
it carrying them forward with its tide. 

But the Social Science Association does not lack 
specific achieYements to' allege in its own behalf^ 
as well as general utility. In the first place^ the 
whole legislation of tike last few years on the sub^ 
ject of crime has been importantly influenced by 
its action. This last summer^ in Dublin^ the 
greatest achievement of all has been accooaplished 
by the public recognition of Captain Croflfcon's In* 
termediate Convict System^ as the only one whiefa 
has ever successfully coped in this country with the 
problem of reforming adult criminals^ and the con- 
sequent re-establishment of its founder in the post 
which he was on ike point of quitting, in despair, to 
the probable ruin of his undertaking. Not only for 
Ireland is this beneficent plan now permanently 
secured, but we have every reason to anticipate, ere 
long, its adoption in this country, since a deputation 
of several emmeat Yorioshxre magistrates and members 
of Parliament have been induced, from the results of 
the congress, to go over to Dublin <m purpose to 
examine the practical working of the system, and 
have returned amply satisfied of its excellence. 

Baron Holzendorff, one of the members of the 
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AB80ciation> has. already obtamied ifcs eatablkhment 
in Prussia* 

Mudi bas also been effected by tke Associatioii^ 
more or less (Srectly^ towards various other legal 
reforms — ^the consoKdation of the Criminal Law> 
the improyement of International and of Quarantine 
Laiws, Sir W. Page Wood's reforms respecting 
Chasitable Trusts^ the amendments in the Bank- 
ruptcy and Insolyency Law8> the Sepeal of the 
Paper Duty, and many other movements in the right 
direction* The volume entitled '* Trades' Societies 
and Strikes" embodies the results of two years' 
labour by a conmuttee of the Association. It has^ 
become the standard work on the subject^ and we 
cannot doubt it will be of vast benefit in arresting 
those dbturbanoes of trade which have caused such 
misery to thousand^ merely from their ignorance of 
social laws. The cause of Education, a& Lord 
Brougham remarked at the last congress^ has gained 
many advantasces from the Association. The formic 
tion of co^^e Boeietiea, of which two hundred 
and fifty have been enrolled in the last twdve* 
months, is another branch of process. 

Again, there are three subsidiary societies, all 
working in connexion with the Social Science As*- 
sodation, and vaatly indebted to it for support. The 
Ladiea' Sanitary Association circulaites admirable 
tracts^, and has lectures defivered in the po(»rer dis 
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tricts of London and throughout the country, in- 
structing the people, and especially mothers, on those 
natural laws on whose observance the health of the 
community immediately depends. The Society for 
the Employment of Women has apprenticed girls 
to the Victoria Printing Press, introduced women to 
the law copying trade, and is now actively prose- 
.^ . JZfor ^ «t. «dgr..io. of U^ 
piteous class on whom the evils of woman's help- 
lessness fall heaviest — ^women above the rank of ser- 
vants, yet unable to earn their bread in England by 
any other industry. From an admirable paper, read 
by Miss Parkes on the subject, at the congress, we 
are enabled to guess at the immensity of the want 
to be thus supplied. '^A short time since, 810 
women applied for one situation of £15 per annum, 
and 250 for another worth only £12." A branch of 
this Society has been formed, at the late congress, 
for Ireland. Lastly, the Workhouse Visiting Society, 
affiliated from the first to the Social Science Associa- 
tion, is also doing its work. Upwards of a hundred 
workhouses are now regularly visited, which, a few 
years ago, rarely received a drop from the plentiful 
spring of English charity, poured so freely on all save 
tiiese most miserable paupers! Miss L. Twining's 
Home for tiie Instruction of Workhouse Girls has, 
we trust, in its present seventeen inmates, the be- 
ginnings of a scheme which, adopted through tiie 
country, shall rescue these girls firom the present 
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system, which has made the hard and heartless work- 
house school one of the widest channels into the 
abyss of woman's degradation. Miss Elliot, daugh-* 
ter of the Dean of Bristol, in starting the scheme 
for separate wards, with admission of voluntary 
charity, for the incurables, has worked already the 
relief of many hundreds of the most wretched of 
God's creatures. This last year, in Dublin, the 
meeting of the congress in that city awoke the in- 
terest and secured the entrance of a committee of 
ladies to the great South Dublin Union, where 1,400 / 
sick are now blessing their presence^ " It would be i 
diflScult," said the president, '^ to overrate the import- 
ance of the reform of workhouses, or the merits of < 
Miss Twining, whose care and time and great abilities j 
have long been devoted to the subject." ( 

But it is beyond our knowledge or power to 
enumerate the different and sometimes unexpected 
lines in which the action of the Association goes 
forward. Let us take one illustration more, and 
then leave the subject. At the congress of 1858, Mr. 
C. Melly read a paper, describing the fountains which 
he had erected in Liverpool, with the happiest effect 
in lessening the prevailing drunkenness. The Coun- 
cil allowed a separate edition of the tract, with the 
print of the fountain as a model, to be published; 
and it was extensively distributed during the con- 
gress. '^ The effect has been to spread the establish- 
ment of fountains over the whole country; and it 

C 
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1ft certaiii that ihe benefit thm derived has been 
owing to the services of tbe Association.'^ (Imrd 
Biougham's Address^ 1859.) 

Our next step onght natnraUy to be^ after specify* 
in^ the merits of the Social Science Association^ to 
add some statement of the objections, real or fictitioiis^ 
urged against it. This is, however, we avow,, a oioei 
alarming task. There is a sort of generalization about 
these objections which renders it by no means easy 
to express them in words. First, there is the name 
itself. One xxkoet able journal actually asserted that: 
there was not^ and could not be, such a thii^ as- 
Social Science at all ; thereby reducing the Assoda* 
tion very much to the character of schemers in the 
South Sea Bubble I Far larger is that portion of the 
public who recalcitrate at once at the ;thing and the 
name, for the simple reason that both are new. 
'* Sociology " is the sort of thing the Sorbonne would 
have condemned as ^^ malsonnant et seniant dChiresie.^ 
It conveys nearly the same unpleasant feelings to the 
mind as those direful compounds ^^ Neology," ^' An- 
thropomorphism," ^' Subjectivity," and the like. And 
then, has it not sometinng to do with that Frendi 
system — what is it called? — ^' Socialism?" He who 
thinks such ideas as these can have no real influ- 
enee^ knows very little of the power of folly in the 
wcMrld. 

A much more serious ofasjectkm is that to which we 
have already partly v^erred — namely, the enormona 
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magidtade of the field of operatioiiSj and the wludly 

Irregular action of the forces. We admit that immenfle 

difficulties must^ doubtless, lie a-head in the way c^ 

tiie Secretary and Council to organize and select the 

papers and speeches as year afiier year they maltiidy, 

so as to prevent the time of the meetings b^g wasted 

by indifferent contributions, while secnriBg all those 

worthy of attention. As the heap of quarts grows 

larger it will be mors and more difficult to extract aU 

the gold. However, the world has littie right to 

question the f^irther wisdom of guidance hitherto so 

sueeessful; and, perhaps, the utmost sagacity which 

can be shown in the case will be to foUow Mrs. 

Browning's advice to the poet — 

^' Keep up tike &fe^ 
And kave the genesotts flames to shape theraselTes." 

The most successful, however, of all the attacks of 
our witty contemporaries on the Social Science Asso- 
ciatkm, are those which refered to the very consider^ 
able part takoi therein by ladies ; and to this, there- 
fere, we shall devote the residue of our space. 

There is a whole mine of jokes to be found at all 
tmies by the destttnte in Ihe subject of wonuuu 
Readers may remain in unmoved gravity while men, 
however absurd or ridiculous, are the subject of sar* 
casm; but women! — *^ Law, master^" as Diggory saye^ 
^ you must not tell me the story of the grouse in iht 
gun*soom, tor, if you do, I must laugh." A siHy old 
woman in a mob cap, or a siUy young one in a crino- 

C2 
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line, a Belgravian mother, or a ** pretty horsebreaker," 
women who know Ghreek, and women who cannot 
spell English, ladies who do nothing but crochet, 
and ladies who write two hundred letters a day for 
Borrioboola Gha — ^it is pretty much the same ; who 
can resist the fun of the thing, even if it be repeated 
rather frequently ? Frankly we confess, for our own 
parts, that, while reason tells us the joke is rather 
superannuated, habit still induces us to enjoy it as 
ever fresh and new. 

We do, indeed, sometimes figure to ourselres the 
employer (we cannot say originator) of such a jest as a 
person not naturally of a lively disposition, but rather 
as one whom the requirements of a despotic editor 
compel sometimes to become jovial — one who has a 
'^ concern " to be diverting ; who is witty, not so much 
by nature as by grace. We hear him crying in his 
extreme distress, ^^What shall I do to be funny? 
Who will show me any joke? Date obolum Belisario /" 
At last a blessed thought occurs to him, ^^ We will 
stand on the old paths and see which were the ancient 
jests." And there, of course, in the first page of the 
first book he opens, from Aristophanes to Joe Miller, 
he finds a jibe at women. *' Eureka I " exclaims the 
fortunate man ; ^^ why, of course, the women ! That 
is always sure to succeed with the galleries." With 
a skip and a bound, and a sommersault, amazing to be- 
holders, the solemn critic comes out a first-rate clown. 
"All right 1" "Here we are 1" « At them again 1 " 
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Of course it is a double piece of good fortune when 
(as on the occasion of the holding of the late congress 
in Dublin) Penseroso in search of a Joke lights upon 
it in Ireland. One might almost indeed suspect that 
his necessities had driven him in that particular* 
quarter^ as Shakspeare says^ ^^ to taste the subtleties 
of the Isle 1 " The very dullest of Englishmen can 
always find a laugh for stories of Irish beggars^ Irish 
bulls^ and Irish cars. Possibly it may chance to be 
because he is dull that the quickness and brightness 
of the Irish mind strikes him as so amazing. He feels 
much like one of the hard-fisted habitues of an ale- 
house gazing at the rapid fingering of the fiddler. 
" Do look at un's hands how fast they go ! Could'ee 
do the likes of that, man? Haw, haw, haw !" No 
other nation that we know of considers it so strange 
to be able to answer a simple question with vivacity, 
and to elaborate a joke in less than half an hour. 

But to return to the women. A peculiar merit of 
the Protean joke against them is that it accommodates 
itself immediately to every new line of action which 
they may adopt. And, as in our day, women are 
continually adopting new lines of action, the supply 
for the jest market seems really inexhaustible. 

We would not on any account be discourteous to 
the sex ; but yet we cannot help sometimes comparing 
them in our minds^to a large flock of sheep, round 
which some little worrying terriers, with ears erect 
and outstretched tails, are barking and jumping. 
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(oeeaBkmally) biting in m wholly faeetiouB manner. 
The foolish sheep run hither and thither; but, which- 
ever way thej go^ the terriers hnnt them out of that 
comer immediately. Now they rush into this thicket 
— ^now down into that ditch — ^now out again into the 
open field. Here are two sheep running away on one 
side, there is another going off in the opposite direo- 
^on. ** Bow, wow, wow I ** cry the little dogs. . " Bow» 
wow, wow! Don't go here — don't go there— don't 
. separate yourselves — don't run together. Bow, wow, 
wow, wow I" At list the idiotic sheep (any one of 
whom might have knocked down the little terrier 
quite easily if it only had the pluck) go rushing, like 
the demoniacal swine, down into the very worst hole 
they can possibly find ; and then the little dogs give 
a solemn growl, and drop their tails, and return home 
in great moral indignation. 

We are for ever hearing of women's proper work 
being this, that, or the other. But, whatever they 
aetually undertake, it is always clear that that is not 
the '* mission" in question ; they must run off and try 
some other comer directly. In the days of our grand- 
mothers it was the frivolity of the Delias and Narcissas 
which was the theme of satire — 

*' A youdi of follies, an old age of cards/* 

was the head and front of their offending. It was a 
subject of scorn, that *^ most women have no character 
at an,** and thai while 
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^^ Jfen, sMie l» binbMM, MNne te pleMure take, 
Yet every woman is at heart a xsal^.*' 

The '^ tea-cup age" passed away, and the sheep mehei 
in an opposite direction. Women would be frivolous 
no more. They became ^' Blues J" — and the barlgyqg 
went on worse than ever I It was thought the wittiest 
thing in the w<Mrld for Byron to sneer at his noble 
wi£3 (who has so lately closed her life of honom^ 
silent to the last r^arding all his offences I) heoauae 
ahe was 

^* A learned lady, famed 
IPor every brandi of everj^ science known, 
In every Chiutian Itmgnhge ever named, 
With yirtaes equalled by her wit alone.** 

E&rts were made at the time to ^ve youx^ ladies» 
^nerally^ an education which should transcend die 
wretched curriculum of the then £iifihionable achools — 
''French, the guitar, and Poonah painting/' with 
''history) geography^ and the use of the globes^" 
dizown iiUio the bargain as unimportant items. Then 
it was the acquirement <^ knowledge which was 
tut " woman'e mission^'' and which would in&Uihly 
distract her fix>m it. It was supposed that "a 
mother'a solicitude for her children dep^ided on her 
ignorance df Grreek and mathematics; and that dM 
would be likely to desert an infimt for a quadratie 
eqoatiion." Those phrases whidbi Sydney Smith called 
die " delight of Noodledom" were in oontinnal cii«a* 
latum. " The true theatre for a woman is ihe sick 
dMinbnr." " The only thing a woman need know is 
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how to take care of children ; that is what she was 
made for, and there is no use attempting to overstep 
the intentions of nature." 

But of late a most singular transition has taken 
place. The sheep are running5 it would seem^ pre- 
cisely where the terriers were driving them. The 
care of the sick and of children occupies the minds 
and lives of great numbers of women who have few or 
no domestic duties. Let us see how they are treated 
by the little dogs. Alas I we fear that we catch the 
sound of the bark t^ain. Ladies must not meddle 
with this school. Ladies must not interfere with that 
hospital. Ladies ought not to give evidence before 
committees of Parliament. Ladies cannot be admitted 
into workhouses. Ladies ought not to make a stir 
about the grievances they discover. Ladies ought 
not to write papers about paupers^ and women's em- 
ployment^ and children's education. And oh! above 
all earthly things^ ladies ought not to read such 
papers^ even if they write them. " Bow, wow, wow, 
wow ! " They must (we are driven to conclude) nurse 
the sick without meddling in schools, and see evils but 
never publish ihem, and write (if they must write) 
papers about babies and girls, and then get some man 
to read the same (of course losing the entire pith and 
point thereof) while they sit by, dumb and ^^ diffident," 
rejoicing in the possession of tongues and voices which, 
of course, it cannot have been ''the intention of 
nature" should ever be heard appealing in their 
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feminine softness for pity and help for the ignorant 
and the suffering. 

Now, we confess^ in all serioasness, to be rather 
tired of this kind of thing. It seems to us that the 
world does grievously need the aid of one half the 
human race to mitigate the evils which oppress it ; and 
if^ in their early and feeble endeavours to fulfil their 
share of the work^ women should make endless 
blunders^ the error in our eyes is a venial one^ com- 
pared to the inactivity and uselessness in which (in 
Protestant countries) so many of them habitually 
vegetate. Let us not be mistaken. The private and 
home duties of sucfi women as Iiave them Bxe, beyond 
all doubt^ their first concern^ and one which^ when 
fully met^ must often engross all their time and ener- 
gies. But it is an absurdity^ peculiar to the treatment 
of women, to go on assuming that all of them have 
home duties, and tacitly treating those who have none 
as if they were wrongly placed on God's earth, and 
had nothing whatever to do in it. There must needs 
1)0 a purpose for the lives of single women in the 
social order of Providence — a definite share in the 
general system which they are intended to carry on. 
The Church of Rome found out this truth long ago. 
The Catholic woman who does not marry, takes it 
almost as a matter of course that she is bound to devote 
herself to works of general charity and piety. While 
the Protestant ''old maid" has been for centuries 
among the most wretched, and useless of human 



beingi — ail Iter nature dwindled by reatramt, «nd the 
affections^ which might have cheered many m suflferer, 
oentred on a cat or aiparrot; — the Somaiiist kas under- 
stood that she haa not fewer datLes than odiecBy 
but more extended and perhaps laborious onea. Not 
aelfisimesB — groaa to a pro verb— -but aelfHsaerifice mom 
entire than bekmga to the double life of marriage, ia 
the true law of oeUbacy. Donbtleas it is not an easy 
law* It will take some time to learn the lesson; lor 
it is fiir harder to preserve a loving qpirit in aofitodo 
than under the fostering warmth of sweet household 
affections. If the sin^ woman allows herself to drift 
down the stream of circumstances, making no eflbrt 
£9r better Ihings, then the shoals of aelfisfaness lie 
inevitably beneadi the prow. To row against 4ihe 
tide of inclination more v^oronsly than others, to 
seek resolutely for dietant dnties when no near onee 
present tibeniselvea, to gire more lore while receiving 
less — crudi are the stem claims of dntj on n lonely 
woman. 

But, now that she is beginning to &el eonewhat of 
these solemn obligations, that hundreds and even 
tibousands of women of the npper dasses are eayii^, 
^ What shall I do with my life? for neither haDs, nor 
crodiet, nor novek, nor dileitmnte oopying of drawings 
and playing of mueic, satisfy my sool, and I would 
fidn do sane litde fcadtion of good before I die"— - 
aliall we netr spend our wit in trying to warn them 
nff auch fiefais as they may try to work, instead of 
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hdfiaf; Uiem with all [mazdy sense «iid teodemesa ? 
** Women are invading the province of men. They 
are not our equals, and they haFe no busineBB to do 
it.** If &e inferiority he so definite^ the alaxm ifl at 
least very groondless* We should not, I think, have 
raised the Volunteers, if it were the inhaUtants of 
Madagascar who threatened to inviade England. Let 
a woman's powers be set down to the lowei^ figure 
imaginable; let it be asfiumed (a tolerably large 
assumption!) that the most <dear-headed a&d warm* 
hearted womaa is the inferior in all respects of the 
most consummate masculine ^^ muff" of her acquaint- 
axLoe, and that she ought to listen in humility and 
prostration of mind whenever he opens his lips (lor 
the unanswerable reason ihsit a moustache may grow 
upon them), still, with Herbert Spencer, we must 
ask, ^ Is it any reason, because -a woman's powers are 
inferior, that she shimM be prevented fiom using such 
powers as she has f " 

We are not going to descnd into that miserable 
arena of controversy, the question of the equality of 
men a^oid women. To us, individually, it seems that 
Ihe combatants have usually been about as wise as if 
they debated whether railway diares and the north 
atar, a sonata by Beethovn and the fVeWngtonia 
gigmntea^ were equal to one another. ^^ Equality'* is 
ft word which hardly applies to moral and spiritiial 
<sreatureB at alL Ko two men are equal to ooae another 
in idl waya-«4wrdiy in aay way we can namej exc^ 
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in purely physical qualities of height, and weight, 
and strength. 

But the equivalency of men and women is a very 
different question from their equality; and here it 
seems to us there is much to be learned from a fair 
consideration of the relative gifts divided (roughly 
speaking) between the sexes. There are many points 
on which most men are superior to most women. 
There are others (it can hardly be denied) in which 
most women are superior to most men. If these 
latter be on the whole as valuable points (if not as 
obtrusive ones) as the others, tiien there is a real 
equivalency^ albeit not in one particular is there 
equality. 

In plain language, we hold that the one is the pound 
in gold, the other the twenty shillings in silver. 
More nicely speaking, the man is the gold sovereign, . 
nearly everywhere and always at par. The woman ; 
is a pound cheque, which may or may not be payable ' 
to tiie bearer. The whole obscurity of the question ! 
has arisen from this — ^tiiat the peculiar value of woman \ 
is not by any means always to be produced. It never \ 
comes out in full save under conditions so favourable 
that as yet the world has but rarely offered them. 
The relation of equivalency which a cultivated and 
religious English or American lady bears to her well- 
matched husband, is one which has few parallels in 
other ranks, or lands, or ages. And tiie reason is 
dear. The bodily strength, the powerful under- 
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standing, the sound moral sense, the creative powers 
of man, can all secure, mor6 or less, their development. 
But the delicate physical beauty, the brilliant intui- 
tions, the refined taste, the tender conscience, the loving 
piety, and the self-forgetting affections of women, as 
imperatively need an atmosphere of confidence and 
refinement in which to expand, as the Victoria regia 
needs warm and quiet waters in which to blossom. 

But all this is in truth beside the mark. 

A man has had his left arm bound up in a sling 
for many years. It is, no doubt, very stiff from dis- 
use, very feeble, and at best a left hand, not a right 
one. The man at last bethinks him, ^^I declare I 
will take my left hand out of this sling ; true, it is 
very little good — still there is a great deal I cannot do 
with my right hand alone. " Would it not be. rather 
absurd if a friend should suggest, " Don't do anything 
of the kind ; your right hand can do everything much 
better by itself. As to the left (though it has five 
fingers too) it is meant for nothing but to hang in that 
sling round your neck. Nature obviously never in" 
tended anything else, " We believe that this same left 
hand of humanity is grievously wanted to do some of 
the world's work. Not, indeed, to do the right hand's 
part, but its own; to help in as perfect and needful 
co-operation as the two limbs of the same individual. 
Few signs of the future seem to us more promising 
than this, that the left hand is coming out of the sling 
— ^that women ar^ putting themselves, however feebly 
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and awkwardly at first, to tlieir proper tasks. It is 
assnredlj a topic of deep interest to all^ hoik men and 
women. How can this unused hand be brought into 
activity ? We are not going to dilate on women's 
^* Particular worth and general missionariness : ** 

but we think the following are some of the points in 
which their help is needed at this time.. 

We want^ in the first place^ the Beligious and Moral 
intuitions of women to be brought out so as to com- 
plete those of men^ to give us all that stereoscopic view 
by which we shall see such truths as we can never 
see them by single vision, however clear and strong. 
Old lamblichus tells us that ^^ the genius of women is 
most adapted to piety," and traces the aphorism to 
" the wisest of all others," Thoth, or Hermes Trisme- 
gistus.* The ancient Germans, as Tacitus teUs us, 
thought their women could approach nearer to the 
Deity than themselves. In all ages the piety of females 
has been noted. And why ? Doubtless because their 
gentler natures and more retired lives peculiarly fit 
them to receive in their unruffled hearts the breath of 
the Divine love, and listen to that inner voice too 
often unheard amid the clamour of the world. We 
come nearer to God through the affections, wherein 
lie woman's great power, than through the intellect 
wherein man excels. It is not the marble palace 
mind of the philosopher which God will visit so often 

* lambfi^uff. De y ita Fythag. e. zi 
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tm the humble heart which Ees sheltered firom the 
stcMrma of paBaxon^ and all trailed oyer bj the fragrant 
hloaBOins of sweet human affectioins. Yet all the light 
which the Divine Spirit has sorely shed on so manj 
thousands of pious women's hearts has almost been suf- 
fei»d to die away without iUuminating further thau the 
narrowest circle arouoad them. We hardly any of us 
know what is the spontaneous religious sentiment of 
woman; for^ when dereloped hitheitoy it has been 
nearly always under the distorting inftuence of some 
monstroiis creed imposed on her uncultivated under- 
standing. We hare had enough of man's thoughts 
of Grod— <rf God first as the King^ the " Man of War," 
the Denuurge^ the Mover of all things, and then, at 
last^ since Christian times, of God as the Father of 
the World. Not always have men been very com- 
petent to teach even this side of the truth alone; for 
during more than a thousand years the religious 
teachers of Christendom were men who knew not a 
father's feelings, who thought them not less holy than 
their own loveless celibacy. But the woman's thought 
of God as the '' Parent of Good, Almighty," who 
unites in one the father's care and the moiher'a 
tenderness, th(Mt we have never yet heard. Even a 
wcxnan hardly dares to trust her own heart, and 
believe that as she '^ would have compassiovi on the 
son of her womb," so the Lord hath pity cm ns alL 
Surely, surely> it is time we gain something from 
woman of her KeligiiKm nature I And we want her 
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Moral intuition also. We want her sense of the law 
of love to complete man's sense of the law of justice. 
We want her influence^ inspiring virtue by gentle 
promptings from within to complete man's external 
legislation of morality. And^ then^ we want woman's 
practical service. We want her genius for detail, her 
tenderness for age and suffering, her comprehension of 
the wants of childhood to complete man's gigantic 
charities and nobly planned hospitals and orphanages. 
How shall we get at all these things ? 

There are, of course, endless ways in which this 
may be done, and, thank God, is doing at last. Each 
woman helps it who takes her part in the labours of 
poor schools and asylums, of hospitals and visiting the 
sick, and in the beautiful duties of a country gentle- 
man's wife or daughter among her natural dependents. 
Still larger is her sphere, if she can write the thoughts 
of her heart. Books like Mrs. Stowe's are each worth 
ten or twenty lives of philanthropic labours. Is there 
yet any other way? Can woman's influence ever 
come to us otherwise than in private conversation— 
in her visible work — and in her written book? It is 
an inquiry of much interest. 

The truth is unquestionable, that the most ordinary 
human voice conveys a power over the emotions far 
greater than the same ideas would bring by writing. 
The presence of the individual who addresses us, his 
whole personality brought before us — ^face, figure, 
voice, motion — are immense levers of our feelings of 
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Bjmpathy. No written or printed words have half 
the power of the same words spoken by their author. 
J. D. Morell would explain the mystery philosophi- 
cally. He tells us, " the nerve of the eye is nearer to 
the frontal region of the brain, and, being more nearly 
allied to the intellectual organs, it is calculated to 
convey impressions which appeal at once to the under- 
standing. The nerve of the ear is nearer to the 
cerebellum, and is more allied to the region of passion 
and sentiment. Thus it is calculated to appeal rather 
to the feelinffs and emotions of our nature." (Psycho- 
logy, p. 113.) "Sight," says Erdmann, "is the 
clearest, hearing the deepest of our senses." 

The question whether this power ought ever to be 
used by women in the way in which it is most effi- 
cacious, namely, as addressing a number of persons at 
once, is not one to be decided too hastily. If the 
woman choose a subject belonging especially to men's 
concerns ; if she fail to bring forward something worth 
hearing; if her manner be dictatorial or presump- 
tuous, laying down the law like a man, instead of 
appealing for it like a woman ; if she have too feeble 
a voice to be heard, or too great nervousness to speak 
aloud ; in all these cases, we feel, she is in the wrong 
place. And still more decidedly do we feel that in 
no arena of angry debate — no position in which, if she 
were a man, she must expect to meet public disappro- 
bation and contention — has she any right to be. In 
reality, nothing can be more ungenerous than the act 

D 
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of a woman by which she provokes opposition and dis- 
approval as a man might do^ and then appeals for 
defence and consideration as a woman. But do the 
opponents of feminine public speaking wholly forget 
that by far the larger part of the addresses to which 
we all listen are made by men under circumstances 
which more effectually preclude reply, opposition^ and 
the expression of disapproval, than we can require to 
guard even the silliest lady-orators? Do not the 
clergy of all denominations read to us, or speak to us, 
from their pulpits, in the enjoyment of the most 
sublime immunity from the chance of a groan or an 
ironical cheer, a reply that " that fact is not true," 
or, " that argument is good for nothing ? *' Who will 
venture to affirm that, in the matters of morals and 
philanthropy to which we expect the addresses of 
women to be devoted, the same immunity enjoyed by 
the parsons may not be productive of, at least as 
much benefit ? Seriously, we think that a confusion 
is constantly made between two sorts of public speak- 
ing. One is argumentative, and the other appealing 
and exhortative. For public meetings, where lines of 
associated action are to be decided on, nothing can 
be more needful and appropriate than the argumenta- 
tive address ; but, that it should be of use, it is impe- 
rative that there be liberty of reply and refutation. 
The rule is clear. The speaker to whom no reply 
can be made, ought never to speak as if it could. He 
loses the immense advantages of the exhortative ad- 
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dress^ and (unless in the case of persons fully con- 
vinced beforehand of every point of his argument) 
it is a million to one if he can satisfy anybody. All 
this applies to woman's public addresses in this way. 
If the chivalry of men make it impossible for them 
to contend on equal terms with women^ then women 
have no right to challenge such contention. It 
would be as wrong as for a gentleman to challenge to 
a boxing-match a sturdy yeoman^ who honoured him 
too much to give him a downright blow. Women, 
therefore, should always consider any address they 
may make, as essentially an appeal — and not an 
argument. 

In conclusion, we can only say, for certain purposes 
and under such limitations as we have specified, it 
does appear to us that the occasional addresses of 
women, read or spoken, may become an agency of 
some value in bringing about that end which every 
rational man must earnestly desire, namely, the intro- 
duction of the feminine element to its full place in the 
moral and religious feeling of the future. Whether 
by public reading, however, or merely writing papers 
on philanthropic subjects, the extreme usefulness of 
women has been demonstrated beyond dispute by the 
Social Science Association. It is no longer '* an ex- 
periment to be tried," and we can hardly refrain from 
«miling at one critic's complacent assertion that it is 
**an innovation to be suppressed." (Parenthetically, 
we must express our curiosity to see the gentleman 

D 2 
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who will succeed in ''suppressing" some of these ladies 
—Miss Carpenter, for instance— and in restoring them 
to crochet, potichomanie, and " diflEidence.") 

In nearly every department of the work there have 
been found ladies able and willing to afford substan- 
tial assistance ; and, if it were true that some of them 
offered rather weak papers (or papers which sounded 
weak, being mangled in the reading by male substi- 
tutes), we venture to ask how many strong speeches 
are to be heard in any meeting, even such as are com- 
posed exclusively of gentlemen ? In noting the pro- 
gress of the Social Science Association, we trace every- 
where the successful labours of women. While the 
public universally testify their sense of the excellent 
management of the congresses by the Founder and 
Secretary, Mr. Hastings, he himself publicly concedes 
no small share of the credit of his success to the aid of 
his assistant, the poetess. Miss Isa Craig, whose busi- 
ness talents excite the admiration of all connected 
with the Society. Lord Brougham announced, in 
1859, that the most important papers hitherto pre* 
sented had been those of Florence Kightingale, of 
which the Council thought it well to send copies to 
all the hospitals in the kingdom. It were idle to talk 
of the share which Mary Carpenter has had in one of 
the noblest departments of Social Science — the re- 
formation of juvenile criminals, and the education of 
vagrants and paupers. While the venerable Recorder 
of Birmingham has been the soul of the great move* 
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ment for the reform of criminals, his daughters have 
worthily followed in his steps, and done most excel- 
lent service by affording us accurate accounts of the 
more important foreign and colonial reformatory insti- 
tutions. Each of the three affiliated societies is 
worked almost exclusively by women. Lord Shaftes- 
bury said, in his opening address to the Association at 
Bradford, "Not a little is due to the share which 
women have taken, and most beneficially taken, in 
the business of this Society. I insist especially on 
the value and peculiar nature of the assistance. Men 
may do what must be done on a large scale ; but, the 
instant tne work becomes individual, and personal, 
the instant it requires tact and feeling, from that 
instant it passes into the hands of women. It is 
essentially their province, in which may be exercised 
all their moral powers, and all their intellectual facul- 
ties. It will give them their full share in the vast 
operations the world is yet to see." 

Truly we believe it; and the Social Science Associa- 
tion will, we apprehend, reckon hereafter as not the 
least among its many achievements, that it has afforded 
the best and most appropriate of fields for the em- 
ployment by women of one of the many powers dis* 
used by them hitherto, but doubtless designed by 
the Giver of every good gift to aid them to serve 
and bless mankind. 



ESSAY II. 

CELIBACY V. MARRIAGE. 



Reprinted from Fraser^s Magazine, February, 1862. 



How to be Happ^ though Married, was the rather sig- 
nificant title of a quaint little treatise of the seven- 
teenth century, still to be perused in old libraries. " Le 
mariage," says Fenelon, ** est un etat de tribulation 
trSs penible auquel il faut se preparer en esprit de 
penitence quand ons'y croit appele," * Between these 
views of holy matrimony and those popularly attri- 
buted to Belgravian mothers, there exists so vast a 
difference that we cannot but suggest (considering the 
importance of the subject), that the Social Science 
Association should appoint a special department to 
examine the matter. Male and female reformers 
would find topics for many interesting papers in 
debating the relative benefits to society of '^selfish 
domestic felicity," and sublimely *^ disinterested celi^- 
bacy," as now inculcated from many quarters. An 
able article has lately appeared in a contemporary 
periodical, entitled ** Keeping up Appearances." It 

* Sentimens et Ayis Chretiens, chap. 1. 
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propounds, in brief, the foUowing doctrine :— « That 
it is not a question of appearances, but of very sub- 
stantial realities, whether a family in the rank of 
gentlefolk have to live on three or four hundred a 
year in England; that where this is the case it is 
impossible but that Paterfamilias, be he lawyer, doctor, 
divine, or man of letters, must needs, in all his ways 
and works, regard, not the pure aim of his profession, 
but the pecuniary interests involved therein. His 
wife is oppressed with household cares, and his children 
have hardly the means of health and suitable educa- 
tion. Under these circumstances, no man with com- 
mon feelings can act with the same disregard of mer- 
cenary considerations as he might do were he living 
alone on an income sufficient to supply his bachelor 
necessities. He must needs ** keep an eye to the main 
chance," and consider at all moments, how will it pay 
for me to act in this manner? Can I afford to offend 
this influential man, to write this outspoken book, to 
preach this unpopular doctrine ? Thus we arrive at 
the very awkward conclusion that all the most gifted 
and devoted men who do not happen to inherit 
£1,000 a year, or to fall in love with an heiress, are 
bound in honour never to marry, at least until that 
goodly maturity of years when their professional 
earnings may have realized such an income. In a 
word, all our best men must be celibates — all our 
women who marry at all must put up with rather 
mercenary husbands (always excepting elder sons). 
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and all the children of the next generation must be 
born of paren)^ the least likely to convey to them any 
remarkable faculties or exalted principles. Kagnarok^ 
of course^ may be expected in the ensuing century. 

Now this argument is much too cogent in itself^ 
and much too well urged from really noble points of 
view, not to deserve serious investigation. If it be 
indeed true that no married man with small means can 
be perfectly disinterested, then we have come upon a 
new and most important item to be added to that sum 
of objections to wedlock, which the present order of 
things is daily bringing forward. As the expediency 
system of ethics is passing out of men's minds, the 
notion gains ground that all true work must be disin" 
terested work. "We begin dimly to perceive the truth 
that in human nature there are too great forces, one 
all noble and generous ; the centrifugal force of love, 
which carries us out of and above ourselves; the 
other, all base and narrow, the centripetal force of 
8ELFISM, which brings us back to our own personal 
interests and desires. Every profession may be fol- 
lowed in one or other of these ways. Statescraft, 
war, science, art, philanthropy, may be pursued from 
pure love of our country or our kind, pure devotion 
to truth, or beauty, or justice. Or, on the other 
hand, they may be followed from selfish ambition, 
personal interest, and vanity. Our affections obey the 
same law, for we may love our friends for their own 
Bakes, and be willing to give our happiness for theirs ; 
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or we may love them merely for our selfish gratificar 
tion in their intercourse, striving not to make them 
better and happier, but to narrow them heart and soul 
to ourselves. Our moral natures are in the same case, 
for we may obey the law of duty from simple allegiance 
to the eternal right, with the motto in our hearts, 
Fail! ce que doit advienne que pourra ; or we may be 
just, and true, and charitable, for the sake of human 
reward on earth or celestial payment in heaven. And, 
finally, even religion may be pure, or may be selfish* 
We may love God himself because He is supremely, 
infinitely good, and worthy of the love of all the 
hearts He has made ; or we may serve Him with souls 
filled with servile fears and selfish hopes, favoured 
servants in a disfavoured universe, offering to the holy 
Lord of Good the homage which Ecloge and Act^ 
paid to Nero. 

Yes ! If anything good, or noble, is ever to be 
done on earth, it must be done disinterestedly. The 
man of action and the man of thought must alike work 
because they love the true, the good, the beautiful, 
and genuinely desire (each in his own way) to realize 
them on earth. If their own interest cannot be wholly 
forgotten, yet it must be entirely subordinated to the 
nobler aim. The clergyman must preach what he 
finds to be true ; the statesman legislate as he thinks 
right; the poet write what he feels to be beautiful; 
and none of them deign to consider — Will this sermon 
stop my preferment? Will this Act of Parliament 
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offend my party? Will this book draw on me the 
lash of sucli a Review ? He who truly achieves any 
good on earthy must surely do it in this spirit of dis- 
interested devotion. 

Now is it true that marriage without wealth must 
curb and check all these nobler impulses ? Must the 
husband and father be a baser man^ at all events a less 
true and brave one^ than he was as a bachelor ? If not 
selfish for himself^ must he now grow wife-selfish^ 
child-selfish^ interested for those who belong to him^ 
as he would disdain to be for himself ? 

It must be admitted this is a difficult question. 
There seems no small danger that the answer must be 
one which would land us in the monstrous conclu- 
sion that the condition which God has appointed as 
the natural one for human beings^ is calculated in- 
evitably to debase their purest aspirations. To find 
a less deplorable solution^ let us go further back in 
our problem. What have we assumed a wife to be ? 
A wholly passive medium of expenditure^ like a con- 
servatory or a pack of hounds ? 

The author of the article under debate admits with 
astonishing candour^ that the womarCs interest and 
happiness are necessarily sacrificed by the proper 
fulfilment of the man's destiny. He quotes Kingsley's 
aphorism with approbation— 

Man must work and woman must weep. 
Truly this conclusion^ whereby no inconsiderable 
portion of the human race is consigned to the highly un- 
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profitable occupation of ^^ weepings" might have excited 
some doubts of the accuracy of the foregoing ratio- 
cinations. It is not easy^ we should suppose, for 
women generally to accept this matter of " weeping" 
as the proper end of their creation ! At all events, 
if they occasionalJy indulge henceforth in the solace of 
tears, we cannot believe they will shed them for the 
loss of the connubial felicity to be enjoyed with those 
'^ workers," who so readily appoint them such a place 
in the order of the world. 

Leaving aside, however, this piece of "muscular 
sociology," let us seriously inquire whether the true 
destiny of woman, if rightly understood, would not 
serve to make right this puzzle of life, and show that 
if the wife were what the wife should be, the husband 
would not need to grow more mercenary and more 
worldly to supply her wants, but would rather 
find her pure and religious influence raise him to 
higher modes of thinking, and a nobler and more 
devoted life, than either man or woman can attain 
alone. 

The actual fact must, alas! be admitted. The cares 
of a family have a tendency to make a man interested; 
and what is much worse, the wife too frequently 
uses her influence the wrong way, and prompts her 
husband even to more worldly and prudential con- 
siderations than he would be inclined spontaneously to 
entertain. 

Woman's natural refinement leads her to give too 
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high a value to outiward polish^ and, consequentlj, 
to tend always to seek social intercourse above her 
own natural circle. It is nearly always the wives of 
shopkeepers, merchants, professional men, and the 
smaller gentry, who are found pushing their families 
into the grade a step higher, and urging the often- 
recalcitrant husband to the needful toadyism and ex- 
penditure. Woman is Conservative, or rather feudal, 
by instinct, if she be not by some accident vehemently 
prejudiced the other way; and her unacknowledged 
but very real political influence is constantly exercised 
to check aspirations after progress of the rational 
kind 

Of Preedom slowly broadening down 
From precedent to precedent. 

Worse than all, the education she now receives, makes 
her a bigot in religion. To Aer, the sources of wider 
and broader thought on the greatest of all subjects, 
are usually closed from childhood. The result is, 
that a timid and narrow creed constantly fetters the 
natural religious instincts of her heart, and she can 
exercise in no degree the influence over her husband's 
«oul which her genuine piety might otherwise effect. 
If he venture to speak to her of the limits of his 
belief, she gives him reproach instead of sympathy ; 
if he tell her he doubts the conclusions of her favourite 
preacher, she bursts into tears! Men have kept 
women from all share in the religious progress of the 
age, and the deplorable result is, that women are 
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notoriously tbe drags on that progress. Instead of 
feeling like their Teuton forefathers^ that their wives 
were "in nearer intercourse with the divinity than 
men," the Englishmen of to-day feel that their wives 
are the last persons with whom they can seek sym- 
pathy on religious matters. Half with tenderness for 
their good hearts, half with contempt for their weak 
minds, they leave them to the faith of the nursery, 
and seek for congenial intercourse only among men, 
hardheaded and honest, perhaps, in the fullest degree, 
yet without a woman's native spring of trust and 
reverence. 

All these things tend to make wives fail in per- 
forming their proper part of inspiring feelings of 
devotion to noble causes. And further, a woman's 
ignorance of real life leads her to attach to out- 
ward show a value which it actually bears only in the 
opinion of other women as foolish as herself, and by 
no means in the eyes of anything which deserves to 
be called society at lars:e. The real world — "the 
world of women Ld men J' 

Alive with sorrow and sin, 
Aliye with pain and with passion, 

does not concern itself so very earnestly with the 
number of the domestics and the antiquity of the 
millinery of its friends, as these ladies fondly imagine. 
Mrs. Grundy lives — she is a fact; but she is a very 
small and unimportant fact in life. Anybody with 
an ounce of pluck may cut Mrs. Grundy dead in the 
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street^ and never be troubled by her again. People 
do want some few things to make up their ideas of a 
gentleman or a lady^ but they are not exactly what 
may be bought for even twice as many hundreds a 
year as our author has supposed^ nor yet forfeited by 
the loss of any amount of stock in the Bank. A 
friend long resident in Italy, on reading these formi- 
dable statements, asked us ironically, *' Pray, how 
many hundreds a year does it take to make a gentle- 
man in England, and how many more go to making 
a lady?" Nol we are not fallen so low as all this. 
Let a man or woman be honourable, refined, well- 
bred, agreeable in conversation : then there is little 
chance they will be turned out of the sphere to which 
they were bom, because they keep two servants 
instead of a dozen, and use a hired cab instead of 
a carriage. It is miserable odious " flunkeyism " 
which attaches such infinite importance to these 
things ; and the books of our day which represent 
them as holding the most prominent place in the 
thoughts of men, are utterly false to the realities of 
our social state. Vanity Fair is one stage of Pilgrim's 
Progress, but there are fifty others. To represent 
English social life as if it were the ineffable mass of 
meanness these books would make it, is a libel against 
human nature at which it is marvellous men do not 
rise in scorn and indignation. 

"Ay — but," observed to us once a well-known 
writer, "all this meanness is a part of life! It is 
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competent^ then, to an author, if' he please, to make 
it the staple of his fictions." 

** And give them as true pictures of human nature ? " 
we demanded. 

« Yes, surely." 

** We were in Egypt this year," we answered. 
*^ Suppose we gave an account of our impressions de 
voyage^ and omitted all mention of the Nile, the 
Pyramids, the Sphynx, the palm-trees, and only 
described accurately certain small nocturnal troublers 
of our repose ? Would that be a fair description of 
grand old Egypt? You know it would be quite true f 
There toere those Becky Sharps ! " 

It is needless to discuss at any length how a wife's 
belief that these outward "appearances"* are of real 
importance, must unfit her for properly meeting the 
problems of a limited income. She thinks it a good 
investment to expend on show, what would suffice 
to procure very substantial comforts. There is a 
great truth in the Times^ observation — '^ All the 
meaner and more miserable part of economical cares 
and discussions refers to ' appearances ;' for the sense, 
of pettiness and shame cannot attach to the actual 
needs of health and comfort, but only to the aspect 
our poverty may tear in the eyes of those whom we 
are senseless enough to wish should suppose us to be 
rich." In particular, the wives of poor gentlemen seem 
almost invariably to make it a point of conscience to 
dress with more richness and variety than those of 
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wealthy men. Delicate taste and a generally ladylike 
appearance will not suffice, — they must prove they are 
not poor, precisely because all their acquaintances 
know that they are so. Moire antique is the inva- 
riable uniform of the wives of unsuccessful physicians, 
briefless barristers, and younger sons. 

But supposing these mistakes of women removed ; 
suppose (what ought to be the ordinary course of the 
marriages of professional men) that the wife brings a 
portion which covers her added share of the joint 
household, and that she expends the common income 
judiciously. Here is the material basis for a well- 
ordered life. Now, does it appear that the husband 
in such a case is likely to be less disinterested 
than he was when he was single ? There is only one 
answer. It depends on the wife's own character. If 
she encourage him in every noble aim and disinte- 
rested action, it will hardly happen but that he will 
keep up to his former standard — nay, rise far above it. 
On the other hand, if she urge selfish considerations 
at every turn ; if she palliate meanness and deprecate 
self-sacrifice ; — then indeed the natural temptations 
of avarice and selfish ambition have a most powerful, 
almost an invincible ally in the wife, faithless to her 
holy duty of sustaining her husband's soul in life's 
great battle. 

It is little understood how in all human relations 
the moral influences we begin by exercising, go on 
re-acting ad irifinitum from one to the other in pro- 
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portion to the closeness of the relationship. A (we 
will suppose) starts^ by a little weak fondness^ encou- 
raging B to some small piece of selfishness or indo- 
lence^ because he is fatigued. B cannot well help 
returning the compliment shortly^ and making excuses 
for A not performing some duty on account of the 
weather. Next day it is an unkind sentiment^ which 
passes unchecked; then a harsh word; and so on and 
so on. On the other hand^ if, with whatever effort^ 
the one encourage the other to exert himself— to sacri- 
fice comfort for duty — to think kindly of disagreeable 
people — to speak only what is right and sincere, — then 
from that side also comes an influence raising step by 
step the virtue of the other. In higher ways still, the 
same truth holds good. Any two people who live 
much together (even in less tender connexion than 
husband and wife), cannot fail most importantly to 
colour each other's views of the great purposes of life. 
Live with one to whom the centripetal force of Self- 
ism is paramount, and it is hardly possible to avoid 
contemplating everything from a selfish point of view. 
Live with one for ever carried beyond his own in* 
terests by the centrifugal force of pure Love for 
truth, for right, for man, for God, and it is impossible 
but that the divine fire in such a breast will kindle the 
embers in our own, till we blush to remember we have 
lived for lower aims and our own poor paltry hap 
piness. 

These discussions on the moral aspects of marriage 

E 
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assume a special significance at this moment^ since 
from many other quarters obstacles are arising which 
must all tend towards rendering (for a long time, at 
least) celibacy more and more common and desirable. 
We have heard, perhaps, more than enough of these 
obstacles on the ma7i*s side. Let us, therefore, turn 
for a moment to consider those which must render wo- 
men less willing than formerly to enter into such rela- 
tion. 

In the first place, till lately the condition of an un- 
married woman of the upper classes was so shackled 
by social prejudices that it was inevitably a dreary 
and monotonous one. Mostly, the " old maid '' lived 
in a small house or lodging, out of which she rarely 
dared to sally on any journey, and where, with a few 
female friends as closely limited as herself, she divided 
her life, as the Frenchman has it, between " la medi" 
sanccy le jeuy et la deootion,^^ A society of these un- 
happy ones wa^ once not inappropriately nicknamed by 
a witty nobleman *^the Bottled Wasps." It is half 
piteous, half ridiculous, to hear of the trifles which 
occupy these poor shrivelled hearts and minds. We 
once called on a very worthy and even clever member 
of the sisterhood residing in Bath. Her features were 
discomposed — her voice somewhat shriller than usual. 
We inquired considerately of the cause of affliction. 
** I am going to leave my lodgings." 
" I am sorry to hear it. They seem very nice." 
" Yes, yes ; but I can bear it no longer I Do you 
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not observe there are two mats in the passage-— one at 
the hall-door, one at the door of my room ? " 

It escaped my notice." 

Well, there they are. And for seven-and-twenty 
times — I have counted them ! — seven-and-twenty times 
the people of the house have passed by the mat^at the 
hall door and come and wiped their feet on my mat, 
and made me think visitors were coming, and get off 
the sofa and take off my spectacles ; and then nobody 
came in ! I am going away to-morrow." 

I think, however, this sort of existence will pro- 
bably end with the present generation. The **old 
maid " of 1861 is an exceedingly cheery personage, run- 
ning about untrammelled by husband or children; now 
visiting her relatives' country houses, now taking her 
month in town, now off to a favourite pension on Lake 
Geneva, now scaling Vesuvius or the Pyramids. And, 
what is better, she has found not only freedom of loco- 
motion, but a sphere of action peculiarly congenial to 
her nature. " My life, and what shall I do with it ? " 
is a problem for which she finds the happiest solution 
ready to her hand in schools and hospitals without 
nimiber. No longer does the Church of Rome mono- 
polize the truth, that on a woman who has no husband, 
parent, or child, every sick and suffering man, every 
aged childless woman, every desolate orphan, has a 
claim. She has not fewer duties than other women, 
only more diffused ones. The "old maid's" life may 
be as rich, as blessed, as that of the proudest of mo^ 
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ihers with her crown of clustering babes. Nay, she 
feels that in the power of devoting her whole time and 
energies to some benevolent task, she is enabled to 
effect perhaps some greater good than would otherwise 
have been possible. " On n'enfante les grandes oeuvres 
que dans la virginity." 

And further, if a woman have but strength to make 
up her mind to a single life, she is enabled by nature 
to be far more independently happy therein than a 
man in the same position. A man, be he rich or 
poor, who returns at night to a home adorned by 
no woman's presence and domestic cares, is at best 
dreary and uncomfortable. But a woman makes her 
home for herself, and surrounds herself with the atmo- 
sphere of taste and the little details of housewifely 
comforts. If she have no sister, she has yet inherited 
the blessed power of a woman to make true and tender 
friendships, such as not one man's heart in a hundred 
can even imagine ; and while he smiles scornfully at 
the idea of friendship meaning anything beyond ac- 
quaintance at a club, or the intimacy of a barrack, 
she enjoys one of the purest of pleasures and the 
most unselfish of all affections. 

Nor does the " old maid " contemplate a solitary age 
as the bachelor must usually do. It will go hard but 
she will find a woman ready to share it. And more T 
— (but it is a theme we may not treat of here). She 
thinks to die, if without having given or shared some 
of the highest joys of human nature, yet at least with- 
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out having caused one fellow^being to regret she was 
born to tempt to sin and shame. We ask it in all 
solemn sadness — Do the men who resolve on an un- 
married life^ fixedly purpose also so to die with as 
spotless a conscience ? 

And on the other hand, while the utility, freedom^ 
and happiness of a single woman's life have become 
greater, the knowledge o{ the risks of an unhappy 
marriage (if not the risks themselves) has become 
more public. The Divorce Court, in righting the 
most appalling wrongs to which the members of a | 
civilized community could be subjected, has revealed 
secrets which must tend to modify immensely our 
ideas of English domestic felicity. Well it is that 
these hideous revelations should take place, for, as 
Carlyle says, " To nothing but error can any truth be 
dangerous ; " and the fatal error of hasty marriage is 
constantly due to ignorance of the possibilities of some 
forms of offence among the apparently respectable 
classes of society. It has always been vaguely known, 
indeed, that both husbands and wives sometimes broke 
their most solemn vows and fell into sin ; but it was 
reserved for the new law to show how many hundreds 
of such tragedies underlie the outwardly decorous 
lives, not only of the long-blamed aristocracy, but of 
the middle ranks in England. But beside that most 
grievous wrong, who imagined that the wives of Eng- 
lish gentlemen might be called on to endure from their 
husbands the violence and cruelty we are accustomed 
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to picture exercised only in the lowest lanes and 
courts of our cities^ where drunken ruffians^ stum- 
bling home from the gin-palace^ assail the miserable 
partners of their vices with curses^ kicks^ and blows? 
"Who could have imagined it possible^ that well-bom 
and well-educated men^ in honourable professions^ 
should be guilty of the same brutality ? Imagine a 
handsomelyrfumished drawing-room, with its booksji 
and flowers, and lights, and all the refinements of 
civilized life, for the scene of similar outrages. Ima- 
gine the offender a well-dressed gentleman, tall and 
powerful as English gentlemen are wont to be ; the 
victim shrinking from his blows — a gentle, high-bred 
English ladt/ ! Good God 1 does not the picture make 
every true man set his teeth, and clench his hand ? 

Now these things are so. The Divorce Court has 
brought dozens of them to light ; and we all know well 
that for one wife who will seek public redress for her 
wrongs, there are always ten, who, for their childrens' 
sakes, will bear their martyrdoms in silence. True 
martyrs they are-the sorest tried, perhaps, of any m 
the world — God help and comfort them ! But single 
women can surely hardly forget these things, or fail 
to hesitate to try a lottery in which there may be one 
chance in a thousand of such a destiny. Thus, then, 
on .the man's side, we have got arrayed against mar- 
riage all the arguments we have heard so often — 
economy, independence, freedom of risk of an unconge- 
nial, a bad-tempered, a sickly, or an unfaithful wife j 
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and^ lastly^ this new principle, that, to pursue his 
calling disinterestedly, he must be untrammelled by 
the ties of a dependent family. And, on the woman's 
side, we have got a no less formidable range of objec- 
tions ; the certainty now offered to her of being able 
to make for herself a free, useful, and happy life 
alone, and the demonstrated danger of being inex- 
pressibly miserable should she choose either an un- 
faithful or a cruel husband. 

The conclusion seems inevitable, that marriage will 
become more and more rare, in spite of all Belgra- 
yian or other mothers can do. Instead of all young 
men intending, at some time or other, to marry, and 
all young women looking forward to be wives, we 
shall find many of them both resolving on a celibate 
life. 

But the tide must turn at last. Marriage was manis 
festly the Creator's plan for humanity, and therefore 
we cannot doubt that it will eventually become the 
rule of all men and women's lives. When that time 
arrives, both sexes will have learned weighty lessons. 
The Englishman of the twentieth century will aban- 
don those claims of marital authority, whose residue 
he still inherits from days when might made right, 
and from lands of Eastern sensuality, where woman 
is first the slave of her own weakness, and then inevi- 
tably the slave of man. When the theory of the 
" Divine Eight of Husbands " has followed to limbo 
that of the " Divine Eight of Kings," and a prece- 
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dency in selfishness is no longer assumed to be the 

sacred privilege of masculine strength and wisdom, 

then will become possible a conjugal love and union 

nobler and more tender by far than can ever exist 

while such claims are even tacitly supposed. Of all 

true, holy, human love, as distinguished from the 

love of the hound and the slave, Chaucer said right 

well — 

When mastery cometh, then sweet Love anon 
Flappeth his nimble wings, and soon away is gone. 

And abandoniag his authority (save such as real wis- 
dom and power of nature must ever secure), man 
will also abandon that direful licence of which we 
hear so much — the licence to be less pure and faithful 
than a woman while escaping the same penalty of dis- 
grace. Then will the husband bring to his wife feel- 
ings as fresh as those which now are too often her con- 
tribution alone to their joint happiness. 

And the Englishwoman of the twentieth century 
will, on her part, learn to rise above her present piti- 
ful ambitions of social advancement and petty persona^ 
vanity — the thousand childish foibles in which she now 
thinks it her right to indulge. She will be ready to 
cope with poverty, and encourage her husband cheer- 
fully to bear it for life, rather than sully the noblest of 
his aspirations. She will learn that no longer must 
morality be divided between them ; Truth and Cou- 
rage for him, and Chastity and Patience for her ; but 
that she, too, must be true as an honourable man is 
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true, and brave in her own sphere of duty as he is 
brave in his, if she would exchange his half-contemp- 
tuous gallantry for genuine respect. And, finally, she 
will share her husband's religion, she will boldly con- 
front the doubts of his understanding by the intuitions 
of her heart ; she will help him to love, as he will help 
her to knowledge. And thus together may they reach 
a nobler and a warmer faith than the world yet has 
seen. 



ESSAY III. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 

OLD MAIDS? 



Reprinted from Fraser^s Magazine for November, 1862. 



In the Convocation of Canterbury for this year of 
1862, the readers of such journals as report in full 
the sayings and doings of that not very interesting 
assembly, were surprised to find the subject of Pro- 
testant Sisterhoods, or Deaconesses, discussed with an 
unanimity of feeling almost unique in the annals of 
ecclesiastic parliaments. High Churchmen and Low^ 
Broad Churchmen and Hard, all seemed agreed that 
there was good work for women to do,' and which 
women were doing all over England ; and that it was 
extremely desirable that all these lady guerillas of 
philanthropy should be enrolled in the regular dis- 
ciplined army of the Church, together with as many 
new recruits as might be enlisted. To use a more 
appropriate simile. Mother Church expressed herself 
satisfied at her daughters *' coming out,'^ but considered 
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that her chaperonage was decidedly necessary to their 
decorum. 

Again^ at the Social Science Congress of this 
summer^ in London^ the employment of women^ the 
education of women^ and all the other rights and 
wrongs of women, were urged, if not with a una- 
nimity equal to that of their reverend predecessors, 
yet with, at the very least, equal animation. It is 
quite evident that the subject is not to be allowed to 
go to sleep, and we may as well face it valiantly, and 
endeavour to see light through its complications> 
rather than attempt to lecture the female sex gene- 
rally on the merits of a "golden silence," and the 
propriety of adorning themselves with that decoration 
(doubtless modestly declined, as too precious for their 
own use, by masculine reviewers), " the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit." In a former article (" Celi- 
bacy V, Marriage," Fraser^s Magazine for April, 1862) 
we treated the subject in part. We now propose to 
pursue it further, and investigate in particular the 
new phases which it has lately assumed. 

The questions involved may be stated very simply* 

It appears that there is a natural excess of four or 
five per cent, of females over the males in our popu- 
lation. This, then, might be assumed to be the limits 
within which female celibacy was normal and inevit- 
able. 

There is, however, an actual ratio of thirty per cent, 
of women now in England who never marry, leaving 
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one-fourth of both sexes in a state of celibacy. This 
proportion further appears to be constantly on the 
increase. It is obvious enough that these facts call 
for a revision of many of our social arrangements. 
The old assumption that marriage was the sole destiny 
of woman^ and that it was the business of her husband 
to afford her support, is brought up short by the state* 
ment that one woman in four is certain not to marry, 
and that three millions of women earn their own living 
at this moment in England. We may view the case 
two ways : either — 

1st. We must frankly accept this new state of 
things, and educate women and modify trade in accord- 
ance therewith, so as to make the condition of celibacy 
as little injurious as possible ; or, — 

2nd. We must set ourselves vigorously to stop the 
current which is leading men and women away from 
the natural order of Providence. We must do nothing 
whatever to render celibacy easy or attractive ; and 
we must make the utmost efforts to promote marriage 
by emigration of women to the colonies, and all other 
means in our power. 

The second of these views we shall in the first place 
consider. It may be found to colour the ideas of a 
vast number of writers, and to influence essentially 
the decisions made on many points — as the admission 
of women to university degrees, to the medical pro- 
fession, and generally to free competition in employ- 
ment Lately it has met a powerful and not unkindly 
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exposition in an article in a contemporary quarterly, 
entitled, "Why are Women Bedundant?" Therein 
it is plainly set forth that all efforts to make celibacy 
easy for women are labours in a wrong direction, and 
are to be likened to the noxious exertions of qi^cks 
to mitigate the symptoms of disease, and allow the 
patient to persist in his evil courses. The root of the 
malady should be struck at, and marriage, the only 
true vocation for women, promoted at any cost, even 
by the most enormous schemes for the deportation of 
440,000 females. Thus alone (and by the enforcing 
of a stricter morality on men) should the evil be 
touched. As to making the labours of single women 
remunerative, and their lives free and happy, all such 
mistaken philanthropy will but tend to place them 
in a position more and more false and unnatural. 
Marriage will then become to them a matter of " cold 
philosophic choice," and accordingly may be expected 
to be more and more frequently declined. 

There is a great deal in this view of the case which, 
on the first blush, approves itself to our minds, and 
we have not been surprised to find the article in ques- 
tion quoted as of the soundest common sense. All, 
save ascetics and visionaries, must admit that, for the 
mass of mankind, marriage is the right condition, the 
happiest, and the most conducive to virtue. This 
position fairly and fully conceded, it might appear that 
the whole of the consequences deduced followed of 
necessity, and that the direct promotion of marriage 
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and discountenancing: of celibacy was all we had to do 
in the matter. 

A little deeper reflection, however, discloses a very 
important point which has been dropped out of the 
argi^ent. Marriage is, indeed, the happiest and best 
condition for mankind. But does any one think that 
all marriages are so ? When we make the assertion 
that marriage is good and virtuous, do we mean a 
marriage of interest, a marriage for wealth, for posi- 
tion, for rank, for support ? Surely nothing of the 
kind. Such marriages as these are the sources of 
misery and sin, not of happiness and virtue; nay, 
their moral character, to be fitly designated, would 
require stronger words than we care to use. There 
is only one kind of marriage which makes good the 
assertion that it is the right and happy condition for 
mankind, and that is a marriage founded on free 
choice, esteem, and affection — in one word, on love. 
If, then, we seek to promote the happiness and virtue 
of the community, our efforts must be directed to 
encouraging only marriages which are of the sort to 
produce them — namely, marriages founded on love. 
All marriages founded on interest, on the desire for 
position, support, or the like, we must discourage to 
the utmost of our power, as the sources of nothing 
but wretchedness. Where, now, have we reached? 
Is it not to the conclusion that to make it a woman's 
interest to marry, to force her, by barring out every 
means of self-support and all fairly remunerative 
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labour^ to look to marriage as her sole chance of com- 
petency, is precisely to drive her into one of those 
sinful and unhappy marriages ? It is quite clear we 
can never drive her into love. That is a sentiment 
which poverty^ friendlessness^ and helplessness can 
by no means call out. Nor,^on the contrary, can 
competence and freedom in any way check it. It will 
arise under its natural conditions^ if we will but leave 
the matter alone. A loving marriage can never 
become a matter of ^^ cold philosophic choice." And 
if not a loving one, then^ for heaven's sake^ let us 
give no motive for choice at all. 

Let the employments of women be raised and mul- 
tiplied as much as possible, let their labour be as 
fairly remunerated, let their education be pushed as 
high^ let their whole position be made as healthy and 
happy as possible, and there will come out once more, 
here as in every other department of life, the triumph 
of the Divine laws of our nature. Loving marriages 
are (we cannot doubt) what God has designed, not 
marriages of interest. When we have made it less 
women's interest to marry, we shall indeed have less 
«ind fewer interested marriages, with all their train of 
miseries and evils. But we shall also have more 
loving ones, more marriages founded on free choice 
and free affection. Thus we arrive at the conclusion 
that for the very end of promoting marriage — that is, 
such marriage as it is alone desirable to promote — we 
should pursue a precisely opposite course to that sug- 
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gested by the reviewer or his party. Instead of 
leaving single women as helpless as possible^ and their 
labour as ill-rewarded — instead of dinnins: into their 
ears from childhood that marriage is their one voca^ 
tion and concern in life, and securing afterwards if 
they miss it that they shall find no other vocation or 
concern ; — instead of all this, we shall act exactly on 
the reverse principle. We shall make single life so 
free and happy that they shall have not one tempta- 
tion to change it save the only temptation which ought 
to determine them — namely, love. Instead of making 
marriage a case of " Hobson's choice " for a woman, 
we shall endeavour to give her such independence of 
all interested considerations that she may make it a 
choice, not indeed *^ cold and philosophic," but warm 
from the heart, and guided by heart and conscience 
only. 

And again, in another way the same principle holds 
good, and marriage will be found to be best promoted 
by aiding and not by thwarting the efforts of single 
women to improve their condition. It is a topic on 
which we cannot speak much, but thus far may suffice. 
The reviewer alludes with painful truth to a class of 
the community whose lot is far more grievous than 
either celibacy or marriage. Justly he traces the un- 
willingness of hundreds of men to marry to the exist- 
ence of these unhappy women in their present con- 
dition. He would remedy the evil by preaching mar- 
riage to such men. But does not all the world know 
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that thousands of these poor souls of all degrees 
would never have fallen into their miserable vocation 
had any other course been open to them^ and they had 
been enabled to acquire a competence by honest 
labour ? Let such honest courses be opened to them, 
and then we shall see^ as in America^ the recruiting 
of that wretched army becoming less and less possible 
every year in the country. The self-supporting, and 
therefore self-respecting woman may indeed become 
a wife, and a good and happy one, but she will no 
longer afford any man a reason for declining to marry. 
It is curious to note that while, on the one hand, 
we are urged to make marriage the sole vocation of 
women, we are simultaneously met on the other by 
the outpourings of ridicule and contempt on all who 
for themselves, or even for their children, seek ever 
so Indirectly to attain this vocation. Only last year 
all England was entertained by jests concerning 
** Belgravian mothers ;" and the wiles and devices of 
widows and damsels afford an unending topic of satire 
and amusement in private and public. Now we ask, 
in all seriousness. Wherefore all this ridicule and 
contempt ? If marriage be indeed the one object of 
a woman's life — if to give her any other pursuit or 
interest be only to divert her from that one object and 
** palliate the symptoms while fostering a great social 
disease" — ^then, we repeat, why despise these match- 
making mothers? Are they to do nothing to help 
their daughters to their only true vocation, which, if 

F 
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they Bhould miss, their lives ought to be failures, 
poverty-stricken and miserable? Nay ; but if things 
be 80, the most open, unblushing marketing of their 
daughters is the duty of parents, and the father or 
mother who leaves the matter to chance is flagrantly 
neglectful. Truly it is a paradox passing all limits of 
reason, that society should enforce marriage on woman 
as her only honourable life, and at the same time should 
stigmatize as dishonourable the efforts of her parents 
to settle her in marriage. 

The spontaneous sentiment of mankind has hit a 
deeper truth than the theories of economists. It t> 
in the nature of things disgraceful and abominable 
that marriage should be made the aim of a woman's 
life. It can only become what it is meant to be, the 
completion and crown of the life of either man or 
woman, when it has arisen from sentiments which 
can never be bespoken for the convenient fulfilment 
of any vocation whatsoever. 

But it is urged, and not unreasonably — If it be ad* 
mitted on all hands that marriage is the best condi- 
tion, and that only one-fourth of the female sex do 
not marry, how can we expect provision to be made 
for this contingency of one chance in four by a girl's 
parents and by herself, in going through an educa- 
tion (perhaps costly and laborious) for a trade or pro- 
fession which there are three chances in four she will 
not long continue to exercise? 

It must be admitted here is the great knot and 
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difficulty of the higher branches of woman's employ- 
ment. It does require farnseeing care on the part of 
the parent^ perseverance and resolution of no mean 
order on that of the daughter^ to go through in youth 
the training which will fit her to earn her livelihood 
hereafter in any of the more elevated occupations. 
Nay^ it demands that she devote to such training the 
precise years of life wherein the chances of marriage 
are commonly offeredy and the difficulties of pursuing 
a steady course are very much enhanced by tempta- 
tions of all kinds. If she wait till the years when 
such chances fail^ and take up a pursuit at thirty^ 
merely as a pis aller, she must inevitably remain for 
ever behindhand and in an inferior position. 

The trial is undoubtedly considerable; but there 
are symptoms that both young women and their 
parents will not be always unwilling to meet it, and 
to invest both time and money in lines of education 
which may, indeed, prove superfluous, but which like-^- 
wise may afibrd the mainstay of a life which, without 
them, would be helpless, aimless, and miserable. The . 
magnitude of the risk ought surely to weigh some- 
what in the balance. At the lowest point of view, a 
woman is no worse off if she marry eventually, for 
having first gone through an education for som^? 
good pursuit; while, if she remain single, she is 
wretchedly off for not having had such education. 
But this is, in fact, only a half-view of the case. As 
we have insisted before, it is only on the standing- 

p 2 
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ground of a happy and independent celibacy that a 
woman can really make a free choice in marriage. 
To secure this standing-ground^ a pursuit is more 
needful than a pecuniary competence^ for a life with- 
out aim or object is one which, more than all others, 
goads a woman into accepting any chance of a change. 
Mariana (we are privately convinced) would have 
eloped out of the Moated Grange not only with that 
particular " he " who never came, but with any other 
suitor who might have presented himself I Only a 
woman who has something else than making love to 
do and to think of, will love really and deeply. 
It is in real lives — Olives devoted to actual service of 
father or mother, or to work of some kind for God or 
man — that alone spring up real feelings. Lives of 
idleness and pleasure have no depth to nourish such 
plants. 

Again, we are very far indeed from maintaining 
that during marriage it is at all to be desired that a 
woman should struggle to keep up whatever pursuit 
she had adopted beforehand. In nine cases out of 
ten this will drop naturally to the ground, especially 
when she has children. The great and paramount 
duties of a mother and wife once adopted, every other 
interest sinks, by the beneficent laws of our nature, 
into a subordinate place in normally constituted 
minds, and the e£Port to perpetuate them is as false 
as it is usually fruitless. Where necessity and poverty 
compel mothers in the lower ranks to go out to work. 
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we all know too well the evils which ensue. And 
in the higher classes doubtless the holding tenaciously 
by any pursuit interfering with home duties must 
produce such Mrs. Jellabys as we sometimes hear of. 
It is not only leisure which is in question. There 
appear to be some occult laws in woman's nature pro- 
viding against such mistakes by rendering it impos- 
sible to pursue the higher branches of art or litera- 
ture^ or any work tasking mental exertion^ while 
home and motherly cares have their claims. We have, 
heard of a great artist saying that she is always 
obliged to leave her children for a few weeks before 
she ^can throw herself again into the artist-feeling of 
her youth, and we believe her experience is corrobo- 
rated on all hands. No great books have been written, 
or works achieved by women while their children were 
around them in infancy. No woman can lead the two 
lives at the same time. 

But it is often strangely forgotten that there are 
such things as Widows, left such in the prime of 
life, and quite as much needing occupation as if they 
had remained single. Another chance must fairly be 
added to our one in four that a woman may need 
such a pursuit as we have supposed. She may never 
marry, or, having married, she may be left a childless 
widow, or a widow whose few children occupy but 
a portion of her time. Suppose, for instance, she has 
been a physician. How often would the possibility 
of returning to her early profession be an invaluable 
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resource after her husband's death! The greatest 
female mathematician living was saved from despair- 
ing sorrow in widowhood, by throwing herself afresh 
into the studies of her youth. 

It may be a pleasantly romantic idea to some minds, 
that of woman growing up solely with the hope of 
becoming some man's devoted wife, marrying the first 
that offers, and, when he dies, becoming a sort of 
moral Suttee whose heart is supposed to be henceforth 
dead and in ashes. But it is quite clear that Provi- 
dence can never have designed any such order of 
things. All the infinite tenderness and devotion He 
has placed in women's hearts, though meant to make 
marriage blessed and happy, and diffusing as from a 
hearth of warm affections, kindness and love on all 
around, is yet meant to be subordinated to the great 
purposes of the existence of all rational souls — the ap- 
proximation to God through virtue. With reverence 
ibe it spoken, God is the only true centre of life for 
us all ; not any creature He has made. " To live unto 
^-Ood " is the law for man and woman alike. Whoever 
:Strives to do this will neither spend youth in longing for 
happiness which may be withheld, nor age in despair 
jfor that which may be withdrawn. 

To resume. It appears that from every point of 
Tiew in which we regard the subject, it is desirable 
that women should have other aims, pursuits, and 
interests in life beside matrimony, and that by pos- 
sessing them they are guaranteed against being driven 
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into unloving marriageB, and rendered more fitted feir 
loving ones^ while their single life» whether in maideii* 
hood or widowhood, h made ttseful and happy. 

Before closing this part of the subject, we cannot 
but add a few words to express our amused surprise 
at the way in which the writers on this subject eon* 
stantlj concern themselves with the question of female 
celibacy, deplore it, abuse it, propose amazing reme* 
dies for it, but take little or no notice of the twenty* 
five per cent, old bachelors (or thereabouts), who 
needs must exist to match the thirty per cent, old 
maids. Their moral condition seems to excite no 
alarm, their lonely old age no foreboding compassion, 
their action on the community no reprobation. No- 
body scolds them very seriously, unless some stray 
Belgravian grandmother. All the alarm, compasdon, 
reprobation, and scoldings are reserved for the poor 
old maids. But of the two, which of the parties is the 
chief delinquent ? The Zend Aveata^ as translated by 
Anqaetil du Perron, contains somewhere this awful 
denunciation : — " That damsel who, having reached 
the age of eighteen, shall refuse to marry, must remain 
in hell till the Resurrection 1 " A severe penalty, 
doubtless, for the c^rime, and wonderful to meet in the 
mild creed of Zoroaster, where no greater punishment 
is allotted to any offence whatsoever. Were these 
Guebre young ladies so terribly cruel, and mazdies- 
nans (true believers) so desperately enamoured ? Are 
we to imagine the obdurate damsels despatching whole 
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dozens of despairiiig gentlemen in conical caps to join 
the society in the shades below — 

Hapless youtlis who died for love, 
Wandering in a myrtle grove I 

It takes a vivid stretch of imagination in England^ 
in the nineteenth century, to picture anything of the 
kind. Whatever other offences our young ladies may 
be guilty of, or other weaknesses our young gentle- 
men, obduracy on the one hand, and dying for love on 
the other, are rarities, at all events. Yet one would 
suppose that Zoroaster was needed over here, to judge 
of the manner in which old maids are lectured on 
their very improper position. *^ The Repression of 
Crime," as the benevolent Recorder of Birmingham 
would phrase it, seems on the point of being exercised 
against them, since it has been found out that their 
offence is on the increase, like poaching in country 
districts and landlord shooting in Ireland. The mildest 
punishment, we are told, is to be [transportation, 
to which half a million have just been condemned, 
and for the terror of future evil doers, it is decreed 
that no single woman's work ought to be fairly remu- 
nerated, nor her position allowed to be entirely respect- 
able, lest she exercise ^^a cold philosophic choice" 
about matrimony. No false charity to criminals I 
Transportation or starvation to all old maids! 

Poor old maids 1 Will not the Reformatory Union, 
or some other friends of the criminal, take their case 
in hand? They are too old for Miss Carpenter. 
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Could not Sir Walter Crofton's Intermediate System 
be of some use ? There is reason to hope that many 
of them would be willing to adopt a more honest way 
of life were the chance offered them. 

If the reader should have gone with us thus far, we 
shall be able better to follow the subject from a point 
of view which shall in fact unite the two leading ideas 
of which we made mention at starting. We shall^ 
with the Jirsty seek earnestly how the condition of 
single women may be most effectually improved ; and 
with the secondy we shall admit the promotion of 
marriage {provided it be disinterested and loving) to be 
the best end to which such improvements will tend. 

In one point there is a practical unanimity between 
the schemes of the two parties, and this we should 
desire to notice before proceeding to consider the 
ways in which the condition of single women may be 

improved as such. The scheme is that of emigration 
for women to the colonies. Here we have multitudes 
of women offered in the first place remunerative em- 
ployment beyond anything they could obtain at home; 
and further, the facilitation of marriage effected for 
large numbers, to the great benefit of both men and 
women. What there might appear in the plan con- 
tradictory to the principles we have laid down above, 
is only apparent, and not real. The woman who 
arrives in a colony where her labour, of head or hands, 
can command an ample maintenance, stands in the 
precise condition we have desired to make marriage — 
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a matter of free choice. She has left '' Hobson's 
choice " behind her with the poverty of England, and 
has come out to find competence and freedcmi, and if 
she choose (but only if she choose), marriage also. 

It is needless to say that this scheme has our entire 
sympa&y and good wishes, though we do not expect 
to live to see the time when our reviewer's plans will 
be fulfilled by the deportation of women at the rate 
of thirty or forty thousand a year.* 

An important point, however, must not be over- 
looked. However far the emigration of women of 
the working classes may be carried, that of educated 
women must at all times remain very limited, inas- 
much as the demand for them in the colonies is com- 
paratively trifling. Now, it is of educated women 
tiiat the great body of ^^old maids" consists; in the 
lower orders celibacy is rare. Thus, it should be 
borne in mind that emigration schemes do not essen- 
tially bear on the main point, " How shall we improve 
the condition of the thirty per cent, of single women 
in England?" The reviewer to whom we have so 
often alluded, does indeed dispose of the matter by 
observing that the transportation he fondly hopes to 
see effected, of 440,000 women to the colonies, will at 

* We rejoice to hear that "NGss Maria S. Rje, who has abeadj 
done so much for this cause, is on the point of sailing to Ota^ 
with one hundred female emigrants, to superintend personally the 
arrangements for their welfare. This is doing woman^s work in 
working style truly. [Miss Bye has carried out her intention, and 
is now at Otago. Mardi, 1863.] 
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least relieve the market for those who remam. We 
cannot but fear, howerer, that the gOTemesses and 
other ladies so accommodated will not mnch profit hy 
the large selection thus afforded them among the 
blacksmiths and {dovtghmen; deprired of their proper 
companions* At the least we shall have a quarter of 
a million of old maids tn esse and in posse left on hand. 
What can we do for them ? 

Ygt convenience, we may divide them into two 
classes. One of them, without capital or high cultiva- 
tion, needs employment suitable to a woman's powers, 
and yet affording better remuneration than woman's 
work has hitherto usually received. I|ere we find the 
efforts of Miss Faithfull, Miss Parkes, Miss Crowe, 
Miss Rye, and the other ladiea in combination with 
the society founded by Miss Boucherett, labouring to 
procure such employment for them by the Yictinria 
Printing Press, the Law Copying Office, and other 
plans in action or contemplated for watchmaking, 
hair-dressing, and the like. We may look on this 
class as in good hands; and as the emigration of 
women will actually touch it and carry away numbers 
'of its members, we may hope that ita destinies are 
likely faencrforth to improve. 

The other and higher class is that of which we 
desire more parttcidariy to speak, namely, of ladies 
^ther possessed of sufficient pecuniary means to 
eupp(»rt themselves comfortably, or else of such gifts 
and cultivation as shall command a c<Hiipetenee. The 
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help these women need is not of a pecuniary nature, 
but a large portion of them require aid, and the 
removal of existing restrictions, to afford them the 
full exercise of their natural powers, and make their 
lives as useful and happy 'as Providence has intended. 
Of all the position is at the present moment of tran- 
sition worthy of some attention, and suggestive of 
some curious speculations regarding the future of 
women. Channing remarks that when the negro 
races become thoroughly Christianized we shall see 
a development of the religion never known before. 
At least equally justly may we predict that when 
woman's gifts %re at last expanded in an atmosphere 
of freedom and happiness, we shall find graces and 
powers revealed to us of which we yet have little 
dreamed. To the consideration, then, of the condition 
and prospects of women of the upper classes who 
remain unmarried, we shall devote the following 
pages. 

All the pursuits of mankind, beside mere money- 
getting, may be fitly classed in three great orders. 
They are in one way or another the pursuit of the 
True, the Beautiful, or the Good. In a general way 
we may say that science, literature, and philosophy 
are devoted to Truth ; art in all its branches (includ- 
ing poetic literature) to the Beautiful; and politics 
and philanthropy to the Good. Within certain limits, 
each of these lines. of action are open to women; and 
it is in the aspect they bear as regards women's work 
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that we are now to regard them. But before analys- 
ing them further^ I would fain be allowed to make one 
remark which is far too often forgotten. Each of these 
pursuits is equally noble in itself; it is our fitness for 
one or the other^ not its intrinsic sanctity or value^ 
which ought to determine our choice ; and we are all 
astray in our judgments if we come to the examination 
of them with preiudices for or against one or the other. 
In these days, when " the icy chains of custom and of 
prejudice" are somewhat loosened^ and men and women 
go forth more freely than ever of old to choose and 
make their lives^ there is too often this false measure- 
ment of our brother's choice. Each, of us asks his 
friend in effect, if not in words — " Why not follow 
my calling rather than your own ? Why not use such 
a gift ? Why not adopt such a task ?" The answer 
to these questions must not be made with the sense- 
less pedantry of the assumption^ that because to us 
art or literature, or philanthropy or politics, is the true 
vocation, therefore for all men and women it is the 
noblest ; and that God meant Mozart to be a states- 
man, and Howard a sculptor, and Kant a teacher 
in a ragged schooL The true, the beautiful, and the 
good are all revelations of the Infinite One, and there- 
fore all holy. It is enough for a man if it be given 
him in his lifetime to pursue any one of them to profit 
— ^to carry a single step further the torch of humanity 
along either of the three roads, every one of which 
leads up to God. The philosopher, who studies and 
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teachcB us the laws of mind or matter — the artbt, who 
beholds with illumined eyes tJie beauty of the worlds 
and creates it afresh in poetry or painting — the states- 
man or philanthropist, who labours to make Bight 
Tictorions, and to advance the virtue and happiness of 
mankind, — all these in their several ways are Grod's 
seers, God's prophets, as much the one as the other. 
We could afford to lose none of them, to under- 
value none of them. The philosopher is not to be 
honoured only for the goodness or the beauty of the 
truth he has revealed. All truth is good mid beauti- 
ful, but it is to be prized because it is truths and not 
merely for its goodness or beauty. The artist is not 
to be honoured only for the truth or the goodness of 
the beautiful he has revealed. The beautiful is neces- 
sarily good and true, but it is to be loved because it is 
beautiful, and not merely ^or its truth or goodness.* 
Like the old Athanasian symbol, we may say, '^ The 
Truth is divine, the Beautiful is divine, and the Good 
is divine. And yet they are not three divine things, 
but three revelations of the One Divine Lord." If 
men would but feel this each in his own pursuit, and 
in judging of the pursuits of others, how holy and 
noble would all faithful work become I We are 
haunted yet with the Bomish thought that a life of 
asceticism, of preaching, of prayer, of charity, is alto- 
gether on a different plane of being from a life devoted 
to other tasks. But it is not so. From every field of 
* See Victor Confflii, ^^Du Vrai^ du Bean, et du Bien,*^ 
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honest human toil there rises a ladder up into heayeiu 
Was Kepler further from God than any Howard or 
Xavier when, after discovering the law of the planet- 
ary distances^ he bowed his head and exclaimed in 
rapture, " O God, I think Thy thoughts aflber Thee I" 
Was Milton less divine than any St. Theresa locked 
in her stony cell, when his mighty genius had soared 
^^upon the seraph wings of ecstasy'' over the whole 
beautiful creation, and he poured out at last his tri- 
umphant Psalm — 

These are Thy glorioiis works, Parent of Crood — 
Almighty ! 

Of these three great modes of Diirine manifestation, 
it would appear, however, that, though equal in sanc- 
tity and dignity, the pursuit of the True and of the 
Beautiful were designed for comparatively few among 
mankind. Few possess the pure abstract love of Truth 
in such fervour as to fit them to become the martyrs 
of science or the prophets of philosophy. Few also 
are those who are endowed with that supreme sense of 
the Beautiful, and power to reproduce it in form, 
colour, or sound, which constitute the gifts of the 
artist. Especially does this hold good with women. 
While few of them do not feel their hearts warmed 
with the love of goodness, and the desire to relieve 
the sufferings of their fellows, a mere fraction, in com- 
parison, interest themselves to any extent in the pui^ 
suit of the abstract truths of philosophy or science, or 
possess any powers to reproduce the Beautiful in Art> 
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even when they have a perception of its presence in 
nature. We may discuss briefly^ then, here the pros- 
pects of the employment of women in the departments 
of Truth and Beauty, and in a future paper consider 
more at length the new aspect of their philanthropic 
labours and endeavours to do Good. 

TiU of very late years it was, we think, perfectly 
justifiable to doubt the possibility of women possessing 
any creative artistic power. Receptive [faculties they 
have always had, ready and vivid perception of the 
beautiful in both nature and art, delicate discrimina- 
tion and refined taste, nay, the power (especially in 
music and the drama) of reproducing what the genius 
of man had created. But to originate any work of 
even second-rate merit was what no woman had done. 
Sappho was a mere name, and between her and even 
such a feeble poetess as Mrs. Hemans, there was 
hardly another to fill up the gap of the whole cycle of 
history. No woman has written the epics, nor the 
dramas, nay, nor even the national songs of her coun- 
try, if we may not except Miriam's and Deborah's 
chants of victory. In music, nothing. In architec- 
ture, nothing. In sculpture, nothing. In painting, 
an Elisabetta Sirani, a Rosalba, an Angelica Kaufiman 
— hardly exceptions enough to prove the rule. Such 
works as women did accomplish were all stamped with 
the same impress of feebleness and prettiness. As 
Mrs. Hemans and Joanna Baillie and Mrs. Tighe wrote 
poetry, so Angelica Kauffinan painted pictures, and 
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other ladies composed washy music and Minerva-press 
romances. If Tennyson's hero had spoken of woman's 
Art instead of woman's passions^ he would have been 
as right for the one as he was wrong as regards the 
other. It was 

As moonlight is to sunlight 
And as water is to wine. 

To coin an epithet from a good type of the school — ^it 
was all ^^ Angelical^" no flesh and blood at all^ but 
super-refined sentiments and super-elongated limbs. 

But there seem symptoms extant that this state of 
things is to undergo a change^ and the works of women 
become remarkable for other qualities beside softness 
and weakness. It may be a mere chance conjunction, 
but it is at least remarkable, that the same age has 
given us in the three greatest departments of art — 
poetry, painting, and sculpture — women who, what- 
ever be their faults or merits, are pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for one quality above all others, namely, 
strength. Aurora Leigh i^ perhaps the least ^^ Angeli- 
cal" poem in the language, and bears the relation to 
Psyche that a chiselled steel corslet does to a silk bod- 
dice with lace trimmings. The very hardness of its 
rhythm, its sturdy wrestlings and grapplings, one 
after another, with all the sternest problems of our 
social life — ^its forked-lightning revelations of character 
— and finally, the storm of glorified passion with which 
it closes in darkness (like nothing else we ever read 
since the mountun-tempest scene in Childe Harold) 

G 
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-^all this takes ns miles awa^ from ilie reeeired nolioo 
ol a woman's poetry. 

And for Paintings let ns look at Bosa Bonheitr'» 
canvas. Those drores of wild Highland black cattle> 
those teams of trampling Norman horses — do they 
belong to the same school of female art as all the 
washed-out saints^ and pensive ladies^ and graceful 
bouquets of Mesdemoiselles and Signorine Kosee^ and 
Bosalba^ and Pan2acchi9 and Grebber^ and Marian 
and Kauffman? We seem to have passed a frontier, 
and entered a new realm wherein Kosa Bonheurs are 
to be found. 

Then for Sculpture. Will woman's genius ever 
triumph here ? We confess we look to this point as 
to the touchstone of the whole question. Sculpture is 
in many respects at once the noblest art and the one 
which tasks highest both creative power and scientific 
skill* A really good and great statue is an achieve- 
ment to which there must contribute more elements 
of power and patience than in almost any other human 
work, and it is, when perfected, one of the most 
sublime. We know generally very little of tYn» 
matter in England. We possess pictures by the great 
masters sufficient in number and excellence to afford 
a fair conception (though of course an inc(»nplete 
one) of the powers of painting. But notwithstanding 
the antique treasures in the Elgin and Arundel Col- 
lections, and a few fine modem statues to be found in 
piivale houses in this couotry^xt is^ I believe, to every 
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one a revelation of a new agency in art when he first 
yisits Italy and beholds the ^ Laocoon^^ the ** Apollo^*' 
the "Niobe," and the "Psyche," of Praxiteles. 
Hitherto sculpture has appeared to be merely the 
production of beautiful forms, more or less true to 
nature. Now it is perceived to be genius breathixig 
through form, the loftiest thoughts of human souls. 
'' Apollo Belvidere " is not the mere figure of a perfect 
man in graceful attitude, as we thought it from casts 
and copies in England* It is Power itself, deified 
and made real before our eyes. The "Laocoon"is 
not the hapless high priest writhing in the coil of the 
serpent. It is the impersonation of the will of a 
giant man, a Prometheus struggling with indomitable 
courage against the resistless Fate in whose grasp 
meaner mortals are crushed helplessly. The "Niobe" 
is not merely a woman of noblest mould inspired by 
maternal anguish. She is glorified Motherhood^ 
on whose great bosom we could rest, and round whose 
neck we could throw our arms. And the " Psyche'^ 
in the Museo Borbonico ? — is this a poor fragment of 
a form, once perhaps graceful and fair, but now a 
mere ruin ? No I It is the last gleam of the un* 
known glory of ancient art, the one work of human 
hands which we forget to admire because we learn to 
love it-^the revelation to each of us of our innermost 
ideal of friend or wife^ the sweetest, purest of out 
dreams made real before our eyes. 
Not untruly has sculpture been named the An 

G 2 
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Divinior, A deep and strange analogy exists between 
it and the highest we know of the Supreme Artist's 
works. Out of the clay^ cold and formless, the 
sculptor slowly, patiently, with infinite care and love, 
moulds an image of beauty. Long the stubborn clay 
seems to resist his will, and to remain without grace 
or proportion, but at last the image begins, faintly and 
in a far-off way, to reflect that prototype which is in 
the sculptor's mind. The limbs grow into shape, and 
stand firmly balanced, the countenance becomes living 
and radiant. And last of all, the character of true 
sculpture appears; there is calm and peace over it 
all, and an infinite divine repose, even when the life 
within seems higher and fuller than that of mortality. 
The moulding is done, the statue is perfected. 

But even then, when it should seem that the 
sculptor's great work is achieved, and that his image 
should be preserved and cherished evermore, what 
does he in truth do with his clay ? Return hither, oh 
traveller, in a few short days, and the image of clay is 
gone, its place knows it no more. It has returned 
to the earth whence it was taken, thrown by, per- 
chance for ever, or else kneaded afresh in some new 
form of life. Did he make it, then, but for destruc- 
tion, and mould it so carefully but to crush it out at 
last in dust? Look around with illumined eyes I In 
the great studio of the universe the Divine image is 
still to be found, not now moulded in clay and ready 
to perish, dull of hue and dead in lustre^ but sculp- 
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tured in eternal marble^ white^ and pure^ and radiant; 
meet to stand for ever in the palaces on high. 

Sculpture is the noblest of the arts; nay, it is above 
all others in this very thing which has been pointed 
at as its bane and limitation. Its aim must ever be the 
expression of calmness and repose. No vehement 
wildness of the painter's dream, no storm of the musi- 
cian's harmony, no ecstasy of the poet's passion ; but 
the stillness and the peace of which earth knows 
so little. To bring our souls into sympathy with a 
great work of sculpturesque repose, is to bring them 
into the serener fields of the upper air, where the 
storms approach not, nor any clouds ascend. We do 
not naturally in the earlier moral life feel in union 
with things calm and still like these. The struggle 
in our own breasts, the lordly will wrestling with the 
lower powers for mastery, leaves us rather able to 
sympathize with all nature's warfare of wind and 
wave, all human death-battles, than with the repose 
in which the saint's soul rests, loving the cloudless sky 
and waveless sea, and the smile of a sleeping child 
nestled in the long sweet grass of summer. To reach 
that rest of the whole nature, which is at the same 
time absolute repose and absolute action of every 
power and every faculty in perfect balance, is the 
« Beulah land," 

Where blessed saints dwell ever in the light 
Of Grod's dear love, and earth is heaven below. 
For never doubt nor sin may cloud their sight, 
And the great peace of God calms every human woe. 
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The art which is the idealizing^ the perpetuation of 
repose is^ then^ the diyineet art — the art to be prao* 
tised only bj great bouIb^ — great races of men. 
Egyptians and Greeks were races of sculptors ; 
Hindoos and Mexicans stone-cutters of goblins. We 
repeat that the sharpest test to which the question of 
woman's genius can be put is this one of sculpture. 
If she] succeed here^ if a school of real sculpturesses 
-^ver arise^ then we think that in effect the problem is 
solved. The greater includes the less. They may 
still fall below male composers in music^ though we 
have seen some (inedited) music of wonderful power 
from a female hand. They may produce no great 
drama — perhaps no great historical picture. Yet if 
really good statues come from their studios^ statues 
showing at once power of conception and science of 
execution^ then we say^ women can be artists. It is 
no longer a question whether the creative faculty be 
granted to them. 

Now, we venture to believe that there are distinct 
tokens that this solution is really to be given to the 
problem* For long centuries women never seem to 
have attempted sculpture at all; perhaps because it 
was then customary for the artist to perform much of 
the mechanical labour of the marble^cutter himself; 
perhaps because women could rarely command either 
the large outlay or the anatomical instructions. But 
in our time things are changed. The Princesse Marie 
d'OrleanSj in her well-known Joan of Arc^ accom- 
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pluhed a really noble work of iculptare* Othare have 
fdlowed and are following in her path, but moat 
marked of all by power* and skill comes Harriet 
Hosmer, whose Zenobia (standing in the Internir 
tional Exhibition, in the same temple with Gibson's 
Venus) is a definite proof that a woman can make a 
statue of the very highest order. Whether we con- 
sider the noble conception of this majestic figure, or 
the .cience displayed in every part of it, from the 
perfect pose and accurate anatomy, to the admirable 
truth and finish of the drapery, we are equally satis- 
:fied. Here is what we wanted. A woman — ay, a 
woman with all the charms of youthful womanhood*— 
•can be a sculptor, and a great one. 

Now we have arrived at a conclusion^worthy of 
«ome little attention. Women, a few years ago, could 
only show a few weak and washy female poets and 
painters, and no sculptors at all. They can now 
boast of such true and powerful artists in these lines as 
Mrs. Browning, Rosa Bonheur, and Harriet Hosmer. 
What account can we give of the rise of such a new 
constellation ? We confess ourselves unable to offer 
any solution, save that proposd by a gifted lady, to 
whom we propounded our query. Female artists, 
hitherto, have always started on a wrong track ; being 
persuaded beforehand that they ought only to com- 
pose sweet verses and soft pictures, they set them- 
selves to make them accordingly, and left us Mrs. 
Hemans' Works and Angelica's paintings. Now, wo- 
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men who possess any real genius^ ^PP^y ^^ ^ ^^ crea- 
tion of what they (and not society for them) really 
admire. A woman naturally admires power^ force^ 
grandeur. It is these qualities^ then^ which we shall 
see more and more appearinfi^, as the spontaneous 
geniuB of woman assertTLlf. 

We know not how this may be. It is, at all events, 
a curious speculation. One remark we must make 
before leaving this subject. This new element of 
strength in female art seems to impress spectators very 
differently. It cannot be concealed that while all true 
artists recognise it with delight, there is no inconsider- 
able number of men to whom it is obviously distaste- 
ful, and who turn away more or less decidedly in feel- 
ing from the display of this or any other power in 
women, exercised never so inoffensively. There is a 
feeling (tacit or expressed) " Yes, it is very clever ; 
but, somehow, it is not quite feminine." Now we do 
not wish to use sarcastic words about sentiments of 
this kind, or demonstrate all their un worthiness . and 
ungenerousness. We would rather make an appeal 
to a better judgment, and entreat for a resolute stop 
to expressions ever so remotely founded on them. 
The origin of them all has perhaps been the old error 
that clipping and fettering every faculty of body and 
mind was the sole method of making a woman — ^that 
as the Chinese make a lady's foot, so we should make 
a lady's mind ; and that, in a word, the old ale-house 
sign was not so far wrong in depicting " The Good 
Woman " as a woman without any head whatsoever. 
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Earnestly would we enforce the opposite doctrine^ 
that as God means a woman to be b, woman, and not a 
man, every faculty He has given her is a woman's 
faculty, and the more each of them can be drawn out, 
trained, and perfected, the more womanly she will be* 
come. She will be a larger, richer, nobler, woman 
for art, for learning, for every grace and gift she can 
acquire. It must indeed be a mean and miserable 
man who would prefer that a woman's nature 
should be pinched, and starved, and dwarfed, to keep 
on his level, rather than be nurtured and trained 
to its loftiest capacity, to meet worthily his highest 
also. 

Thus we quit the subject of woman's pursuit of the 
Beautiful, rejoicing in the new promise of its success, 
and wishing all prosperity to the efforts to aflPord fe- 
male students of art that sound and solid training, the 
lack of which has been their greatest stumbling-block 
hitherto. The School of Art and Design in London, 
is a good augury, with its eight hundred and sixty- 
three lady pupils ! 

But for woman's devotion to the True in physics 
and metaphysics, woman's science and woman's learn- 
ing, what shall we venture to say ? The fact must be 
frankly admitted — women have even more rarely the 
powers and tastes needful to carry them in this dbection 
than in that of art. The love of abstract Truth as a real 
passion is probably antithetic in some measure to that 
vivid interest in persons which belongs to the warm 
sympathies and strong affections of women. Their 
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quidknees of perception militates agaiaert ihe dow toil 
of scieace, and their vividnefio of intuitive faith ren- 
ders them often impatient of the discussions of philo- 
sophj. Many women love truth warmly enough, and 
for religious truth, female martyrs have never been 
wanting since the mother of the Maccabees. But few 
women complete their love of truth by such hatred of 
error as shall urge them to the exertion of laboriously 
establishing and defining the limits of tiie truths they 
possess. These natural causes, again, have been rein- 
forced by endless artificial hindrances* The want of 
schools and colleges, tiie absence of such rewards as 
encourage (though they cannot inspire) the pursuit of 
knowledge, popular and domestic prejudices render- 
ing study dis&YOured, difficult access to books or 
lei3ure from household duties, the fluctuating health 
fostered by the unwholesome habits of women ; and, 
lastiy, the idleness and distractions of those very years 
of youth in which education can rise above the puerile 
instruction of a girls' schoolroom. 

Far be it from us to wish to force all women into 
courses of severe study — ^to put (as has been well said 
of late) Arabian horses to the plough, and educate 
directly against the grain ; only we desire thus much, 
that those women who do possess the noble love of 
knowledge and are willing to undergo the drudgery of 
its acquirement, should have every aid supplied and 
every stumbling-block removed from their paths. The 
improvements which in our time are making in these 
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directioiiB may be hne&y stated. Firat, popular pre- 
jiulioe against wdl-edncated women is dying away* 
It is found they do not ^^ neglect infEtnts for quadratic 
equations," nor perform in any way less conscientiously 
the various duties of life after reading Plato or even 
Kant. Secondly, the opening of ladies' colleges, such 
as Bedford-square and Harleynstreet, where really 
sound and solid instruction is given by first-rate 
teachers at a cost not equal to half that of the shallow 
and superficial boarding-schools of twenty years ago. 
Thirdly, women have benefited even more than men 
by the general progress of the times, the facilitation 
of travelling (formerly impossible to them without 
protection), the opening of good lending libraries, 
cheap books and postage. The dead sea of ennui in 
which so many of them lived is now rippled by a 
hundred currents from all quarters of heaven, and we 
may trust that the pettiness of gossip which has been 
the standing reproach of the sex will disappear with 
the narrowness of life which supplied no wholesomer 
food for conversation or thought To cramp every 
fiiculty and cut ofi* all large interests, and then com- 
plain that a human being so treated is narrow-minded 
and scandal-loving, is precisely an injustice parallel to 
that of some Southern Americans whom we have heard 
detail those vices of the negroes which slavery had 
produced, as the reason why they were justified in 
keeping so degraded a race in such a condition. It 
would be indeed a miracle often if a woman manufao- 
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tured on some not unpopular principles were anything 
else than a very poor and pitiful piece of mechanism. 
The further improvements which may be sought in 
these directions are of various kinds. The standard 
of ordinary female education cannot perhaps be ele- 
vated above that of the ladies' colleges already men- 
tioned, but this standard will become not (as now) the 
high-water mark for a few, but the common tide-line 
for all women of the middle and higher classes sup- 
posed to be fairly educated. Above this high standard, 
again, facilities and encouragements may be given to 
women of exceptionally studious tastes to rise to the 
level of any instruction attainable. One important 
way in which this last end may be reached — 
namely, the admission of women to the examinations 
and honours of the London University — has been 
lately much debated. Th6 arguments which have 
determined its temporary rejection by the senate 
of the University (a rejection, however, only decided 
by the castiiig vote of the chairman), seem to have 
been all of the character discussed a few pages ago, — 
the supposed necessity of keeping women to their sole , 
vocation of wives and mothers, and so on. The 
benefits which would accrue from the measure were 
urged by the present writer before the Social Science 
Congress,* and were briefly these — ^that women need 

* FemdU Education^ and how it would he affected by University 
Examinations, A Paper read before the Social Science Congress. 
Published bj Emily F^ithfull, Princes-street^ Hanover-square. 
Price 2d, (Reprinted in the present volume.) 
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as much or more than men a stimulus to carry their 
education to a high pitch of perfection and accuracy ; 
that this stimulus has always been supplied to men by 
university examinations and rewards of honour ; that 
it ought to be offered to women^ as likely to pro- 
duce on them the same desirable results ; lastly, that 
the University of London requiring no collegiate 
residence, and having its examinations conducted 
in special apartments, perfectly unobjectionable for 
women's use, it constitutes the one University in the 
kingdom which ought to admit women to its examina- 
tions. 

Intimately connected with this matter is that of 
opening to women the medical profession, for which 
university degrees would be the first steps. The 
subject has been well worn of late; yet we must 
needs make a few remarks concerning it, and notably 
to put a question or two to objectors. Beloved reader 
(male or female, as the chance may be), did it ever 
happen to you to live in a household of half a dozen 
persons in which some woman was not the self-con- 
stituted family physician, to whom all the other mem- 
bers of the party applied for advice in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred ? A cold, a cough, a rheuma- 
tism, a sprain, a cut, a burn, bile, indigestion, head- 
aches and heartaches, are they not all submitted to 
her counsel, and the remedies she prescribes for them 
devoutly taken? Usually it is the grandmother or 
the housekeeper of the family who is consulted ; but 
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whichever it may chance to he, mistress or servant^ it 
is always a woman. Who ever dreamed of asking his 
grandfather or his uncle^ his butler or footman^ '^ what 
he should do for this bad cold^" or to '^ be so kind as 
to tie up this cut finger **? We can hardly imagine 
the astonishment of " Jeames " at such a request ; but 
any woman abovestairs or below would take it as per*- 
fectly natural. Doctoring is one of the *^ rights of 
women," which albeit theoretically denied is practi- 
cally conceded so universally that it is probable that 
all the M.D.'s in England, with the apothecaries to 
boot, do not order more drugs than are yearly " exhi« 
bited '' by their unlicensed female domestic rivals. It 
is not a question whether such a state of things be 
desirable; it exists, and no legislation can alter it. 
The two differences between the authorized doctors 
and unauthorized doctoresses are simply these — that 
the first are paid and the second unpaid for their ser- 
vices, and the first have some scientific knowledge and 
the second none at all. It behoves us a little to con- 
sider these two distinctions. First, if patients choose 
to go for advice to women, and women inspire them 
with sufficient confidence to be consulted, it is a piece 
of interference quite anomalous in our day to prevent 
such services being rewarded, or in other words, to 
prevent the woman from qualifying herself legally to 
accept such reward. A woman may or may not be 
a demrable doctor, just as a dissenter may or may not 
be a desirable teacher; but unless we are to go baek 
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to paternAl goveEnimeiitB, we must permit patients and 
coi^egatioiu to be the judges of what suits them 
best and not anj medical or ecclesiastical corporatum. 
It k not that women are called on to show cause why 
they should be permitted to enter the medical profes^ 
mon and obtain remuneration for their services^ but 
the doctors, who are bound to show cause why they 
should exclude them and deprive them of the remu- 
neration which there are abundance of patients ready 
to bestow* This is die side of the rights of the doctor. 
But are we not still more concerned with the second 
point of difference^ which involyes the safety of the 
patient? As we have said^ men and women tcill go 
continually to wcxnen for medical advice in all those 
thousand contingencies and minor maladies out of 
which three-fourths of the mortal diseases of humanity 
arise. Gthere is no use scolding, and saying they ought 
to go to the apothecary or the M.D. People will not 
do so, least of all will delicate women do so when it is 
possible to avoid it. The only question is^ whether 
the advice which in any case they will get from a 
woman will be good advice or bad ad?ice— advice 
founded on some scientific knowledge^ or advice de* 
rived fiton the wildest empiriciffln and crassest igno- 
rance. 

We have sometimes lamented that we have lacked 
the precaution of making memoranda of the wonder- 
ful remedies which have become known to us in the 
coune of time^ as applied by that class of domestic 
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doctoresses of which we have spoken. They would 
have afforded a valuable storehouse of arguments to 
prove that, if "the little knowledge" of medicine 
(which we are told is all women could hope to acquire 
in a college) is a " dangerous thing," the utter absence 
of all knowledge whatever which they at present dis- 
play, is a hundred times more perilous still. Well can 
we recall, for instance, in the home of our childhood, a 
certain admirable old cook who was the oracle in 
medical matters of the whole establishment. Not- 
withstanding the constant visits of an excellent phy- 
sician, it was to her opinion that recourse was had on 
all emergencies; and the results may be imagined 
when it is avowed that in her genius the culinary and 
therapeutic arts were so assimilated,* that she invari- 
ably cooked her pd.tients as well as their dinners. On 
one occasion a groom having received an immense 
laceration and excoriation of the leg, was treated by 
having the wound rubbed with salt, and held before a 
hot Jire! 

At the opposite end of the social scale we can re- 
member a lady of high degree and true Lady Bounti- 
ful disposition pressing on us, in succession, the merits 
of Morison's pills, hydropathy, and brandy and salt ; 
^^ and if none of them cure your attack, there is St. 
John Long's remedy, which is quite infallible." It 
would not be easy to calculate how often such prac- 
titioners might incur the same chance as a grandmother 
of our own, who, asking an Irish labourer his name. 
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received the foudroyante reply — *' Ah I and don't you 
know me, my lady ? And didn't your ladyship give 
the dose to my wife, and she died the next day ? — long 
life to your ladyship! " 

All this folly and quackery — ^nay, the use of quack 
medicines altogether — would be vastly diminished, if 
not stopped, by the training of a certain number of 
women as regular physicians, and the instruction de- 
rived through them of females generally, in the rudi- 
ments of physiology and sanitary science. It is vain 
to calculate whether individual lady physicians would 
be as successful as the ordinary average of male 
doctors. To argue about an untried capacity, cL priori, 
seems absurd; and such experience as America has 
afforded us appears wholly favourable. But the point 
is, not whether women will make as good doctors as 
men, but how the whole female sex may be better 
taught in a matter of vital importance, not only to 
themselves, but to men whose health is modified 
through life by their mother's treatment in infancy. 
As the diffusion of physiological knowledge among 
women generally must unquestionably come from the 
instruction of a few women specially educated, the ex- 
clusion of females from courses of medical study as- 
sumes the shape of a decree that the sex on whom the 
health of the community peculiarly depends, shall for 
ever remain in ignorance of the laws by which that 
health is to be maintained. 

With the highest possible education for women in 

H 
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ladies^ colleges, with Umrersity examinations and the 
medical profession opened to them, we have little 
doubt iJiat new life would enter into many, and the 
pursuit of knowledge become a real yocation, where 
it has been hitherto hardly more than an amusement. 
Many a field of learning will yield unexpected flowers 
to a woman's fresh research, and many a path of 
science grow firm and clear before the feet which will 
follow in the steps of Mrs. Somerville. Already 
women have made for themselves a place, and a large 
one, in the literature of our time ; and when their 
general instruction becomes deeper and higher, their 
works must become more and more valuable. Whether 
doctoresses are to be permitted or not, may be a 
question ; but authoresses are already a guild, which, 
instead of opposition, has met kindliest welcome. It 
is now a real profession to women as to men, to be 
writers. Let any one read the list of books in a 
modern library, and judge how large a share of them 
were written by women. Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Stowe, 
Miss Bronte, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, Susan and 
Catherine Winkworth, Miss Martineau, Miss Bremer, 
George Sand, Mrs. Browning, Miss Procter, Miss 
Austen, Miss Strickland, Miss Pardoe, Miss Mulock, 
Mrs. Grey, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. TroUope, Miss Jewsbury, 
Mrs. Speir, Mr& Gatty, Miss Blagden, Lady Geor- 
giana Fullarton, Miss Mare^, and a dozen others. 
There is little need to talk of literature as a field for 
woBMUk's future work. She is ploughing it in all 
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directions already. The one thing is to do it thoroughfy, 
and let the plough go deep enough, with good thorougk 
drainage to begin upon. Writing books ought never 
to be thought of slightly. In one sense, it is morally 
a serious thing, a power of addressing many persons 
at once widi somewhat more weight than in oommeit 
speech. We cannot without offence misuse such a. 
power, and adorn vice, or sneer at virtue, or libel 
human nature as all low, and base, and selfish. We^ 
cannot without offence neglect to use such a power 
for a good end ; and if to give pleasure be the objeet 
of our book, make it at least to the reader an emiobling 
and refining pleasure. A bodk ought always to be 
the high-water marh of its author — ^his best thoughts, 
his clearest faith, his loftiest aspiration. No need i» 
taunt him, and say he is not equal to his book. His 
book ought not to be merely the average of hisr daily 
ebb and flow, but his flood-line — ^his spring-tide jetsam 
of shells and corUlines, and all " the treasiBres of the 
deep." 

And again. Writing is an Art, and as an art it 
should be seriously pursued. The true arl&t spirit 
which grudges no amount of preparatory study, na 
labour of final completion, — this belongs as much to^« 
the pen as to the pencil or the chisel. It is precisely^ 
this i^irit which women have too often lacked, fondly^ 
imagining their quiekness would do duty for patience^ 
and their taet cover the defect of study. If their * 
wofk is (a0 we hope and believe) to be a real contri- 

h2 
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bution to the happiness and welfare of mankind here- 
after, the first lesson to be learnt is this— conscientious 
preparatory study, conscientious veracity of expres- 
sion, conscientious labour after perfection of every 
kind, clearness of thought, and symmetry of form. 
The time will come, we doubt not, when all this will 
be better understood. Writing a novel or a book of 
travels will not be supposed to come to a lady by 
nature, any more than teaching children to a reduced 
gentlewoman. Each art needs its special study and 
careful cultivation; and the woman who means to 
pursue aright either literature or science, will consider 
it her business to prepare herself for so doing, at least 
as much as if she purposed to dance on the stage, or 
make bonnets in a milliner's shop. 

Then, we believe we shall find women able to carry 
forward the common progress of the human race along 
the path of the True, as well as of the Beautiful and 
the Good ; nay, to give us those views of truth which 
are naturally the property of woman. For be it 
remembered, as in optics we need two eyes to see the 
roundness and fulness of objects, so in philosophy we 
need to behold every great truth from two stand- 
points; and it is scarcely a fanciful analogy to say, 
that these stand-points are provided for us by the dif- 
ferent faculties and sentiments of men's and women's 
natures. In every question of philosophy there enters 
the intuitive . and the experimental, the arguments 
& priori and a posteriori. In every question of morals 
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there is the side of justice and the side of love. In 
every question of religion there is the idea of God as 
the Father of the world — ^the careful Creator, yet 
severe and awful Judge ; and there is the idea of God 
as the Mother, whose tender mercies are over us all, 
who is grieved by our sins as our mothers are grieved 
by them, and in whose infinite heart is our only refuge. 
At the highest point all these views unite. Absolute 
Philosophy is both intuitive and experimental ; abso- 
lute Morality is both justice and love ; absolute Reli- 
gion is the worship (at once full of awe and love) of 
the ** Parent of Good, Almighty," who is both parents 
in One. . But to reach these completed views we need 
each side by turns to be presented to us ; and this can 
hardly be better effected than by the alternate action 
of men's and women's minds on each other. 



ESSAY IV. 

FEMALE CHARITY: LAY AND 

MONASTIC. 



Beprinted from Fraser^s Magazine, December, 1862. 

Whatevbe else may be doubtful respecting woman's 
'^ general worth and particular missionarinees^" it is 
pretty well conceded that she is in her right place 
teaching the young, reclaiming the sinful, relieving 
the poor, and nursing the sick. Her pursuit of the 
True and the Beautiful in literature, science, and art, 
tmay be (however unjustly) derided as a failure or 

' -denounced as an invasion of fields which she can never 
adequately cultivate; but her pursuit of the Good, 
her efforts to ameliorate and brighten human life, have 
never been repudiated, and are daily more warmly 
recognised. Also, on the part of women themselves, 
there is a tendency, in nine out of ten, to choose one 

«or other line of benevolent action, rather than any 
path of science, art, or learning. They love the beau- 
tiful, they distantly reverence the true ; but a class of 
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Utile children is better to them than a picture^ and the 
recovery of a eick patient more interesting than the 
solution of a problem. Of the three great equal re- 
velations of the Infinite One, the Good is open to all 
women at all times, the True and the Beautiful only 
exceptionally and by special grace. Of this pursuit, 
then, of the Good — or, in other words, of woman's 
philanthropy generally — we purpose to write a few 
pages, and notably of the prospects of such work in 
England at this time. 

In a preceding article (JFraser^s Magazine, Novem- 
ber, 1862) we endeavoured to demonstrate tiiat 
strenuous efforts ought to be made to open wider and 
more useful labours of different kinds to young women, 
thereby rendering their lives serviceable to the com- 
munity and happy to themselves, and leaving them 
with no otiier motive to enter on marriage than tiie 
sole one which ought to decide tiiem — ^namely, affec- 
tion. We proceeded briefly to mention the manner in 
which such useful labours were now being opened to 
the humbler classes by the Society for the Employ- 
ment of Women, the Victoria Press, Emigration So- 
ciety, and otiier undertakings ; and we then, at greater 
length, examined the prospects of the higher class of 
women, pursuing, freely, and with all needful instruc- 
tion, the Beautiful in all the forms of art, and the 
True in the paths of science (especially of medical sci- 
ence) and of literature. The larger subject of their 
pursuit of the Grood in philantiiropy chumed full treat- 
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ment by itself^ and to this the present paper w31 be 
devoted. So large, indeed, is this theme, that we can 
do little more than indicate its general bearings, and 
then discuss the character of that important moTcment 
which promises shortly to reyolutionize the charity of 
England — namely, the introduction of sisterhoods or 
deaconesses as recognised branches of the national 
church. 

That Divine law which for ever evolves good out 
of evil, and makes the good durable and the evil 
evanescent, has never, perhaps, met a more remark- 
able realization than in the history of the Crimean 
War and its results in Russia and England. Of that 
terrible struggle which once filled all our thoughts 
and covered our land with mourning, what now re- 
mains ? Some doubtful political results, a few head- 
stones, growing mossy already, on Cathcart's Hill, 
and some tender memories in silent hearts. The 
world's interest has passed to other struggles and 
other climes, and the names of the Crimean martyrs, 
once in all men's mouths, are almost forgotten for 
those of the heroes of India and of Italy. But one 
result has survived, and is daily gaining wider signifi- 
cance. Those sanguinary battles, those far more ter- 
rible mismanaged lazar-houses and transports for the 
wounded and plague-stricken, were the origin of a 
movement whose limit it is hard to calculate. The 
hospital of Scutari was the cradle of a new life for the 
women of England, and (marvellous to relate) the 
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hospital of Sebastopol served the same noble purpose 
for the women of Russia. In both countries^ up to 
that period, the adoption by ladies (not members of 
Bomanist or Greek orders) of any philanthropical 
tasks of a public kind had been altogether exceptional. 
Mrs. Fry, Mrs. Hannah More, and Miss Carpenter, 
had carried on their labours here, and for all we know^ 
there were parallels for them in Bussia ; but till the 
cry of agony from the Crimea came to call forth Miss 
Nightingale's band and their sister nurses in the hos- 
tile camp, the ^' public function of woman " was still 
to be sought. A thousand prejudices did that gallant 
little army break down for ever. A new and noble 
lesson for all their sex did they bring back f];om that 
holy Eastern pilgrimage — that Woman's Crusade. 
When the Russian ladies returned to St. Petersburgh, 
and the English to London, they did more than keep 
up their own devotion to the sick and suffering, and 
found new institutions. They spread through the 
length and breadth of both lands a thought which we 
need not fear will ever be suffered to die out again — 
the thought that it is a woman's province to do good^ 
to devote herself (when no home duty or special gift 
call her elsewhere) to relieve the miseries of mankind^ 
and that it is to be more and not less a woman to go 
forth bravely to the task, undeterred by the cobweb 
conventionalities of an age which is rapidly passing 
away. We are persuaded that there is not a parish 
in broad England which somehow has not benefited 
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by tbifl thought; and in Russia we haye been assured 
it is the same. Everywhere women have been ia- 
iqpired to perform their duties in reUeving poverty^ 
nuxcdng the sick, and educating children ; and a Bus- 
sisn lady who, twenty years ago, never dreamed ot 
entering the cottage of a serf, now visits her poor and 
teaches in her schools as naturally as the wife or 
daughter of an English squire. We know of few 
things in history more beautiful than this legacy of 
charity left us by a miserable and sanguinary war. 

From the departure of the nurses to the Crimea 
we thus date the beginning of English modem female 
philanthropy. Of course it existed in a measure be- 
fore that time, and of course other causes have com- 
bined to aid its development since that period ; but a 
new era very manifestiy then commenced. With this 
modern phase of the subject we have to concern omv 
selves now — its present state and future prospects. It 
is no longer the work of half a dozen exceptional 
women labouring unaided save by men ; it is the 
chosen life-task of hundreds — perhaps we should say 
of thousands — of women seeking to co-operate with 
one another. It is no longer small departments of 
the great field which are being worked by district 
visitors and Sunday-school teachers and young ladies 
going their rounds in their fathers' villages ; it is the 
whole vast realm of suffering and want and sin in our 
land, wherein women are prajring to be permitted to 
labour, and where they already are beginning to labour 
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not wholly ineffectuallj. What chancee maj there 
be of good result from these efforts? Will the aid of 
woman essentially strengthen the hand of man in Ihe 
battle — or^ as some would tell us^ only hamper and 
shackle him ? We think there are fair grounds in the 
nature of the case for no small hopes. 

It is not often those who concern themselves deeply 
with theories of evil, more or less good or sounds who 
practically do much in the world to lift its weight : 
Ihe simple nature which takes no wide view of the 
universe, and grapples with no profound problem of 
existence, is often touched to its depths by some sight 
of actual misery, some individual or half-score cases of 
want, oppression, or suffering, brought before it; 
straightway the effort to relieve the pain or redress 
the wrong becomes the first step in a path of charity 
which opens out wider and wider for the rest of life. 
We believe this to be almost the invariable rationale 
of all successful schemes of beneficence. They have 
not originated from wide .philosophic views and broad 
plans for the relief of mankind. Such things of course 
sometimes exist, and prosper and accomplish their 
noble ends. But far more frequently it is the other 
way — the grain of mustard-seed brings forth a *' tree,'* 
while *' the mountain falling cometh to naught.'' 

Thus, the ordinary propensity of women to concern 
themselves with the concrete rather than the abstract 
— ^to care deeply for persons and little for Iheories, — 
tends to direct them to practical philanthropy with 
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special advantage. They start from the right end 
— from small beginnings, whereby experience may be 
acquired step by etep, and where the grand requisite 
is present of individual care and sympathy for each 
person concerned. 

It would be a vain task to attempt to give any definite 
account of the work which women have been doing in 
England since the date of the Crimean war, which we 
have fixed as that of the new era of female philan- 
thropy. Every few months some book, like English 
Hearts and Homes ; Ragged Homes, and How to Mend 
Them ; Haste to the Rescue^ and many more, appears 
to open up some new field in process of culture. Cri- 
minals, old and young, male and female; released 
prisoners; the ragged school class; the industrial school 
class; drunkards; fallen women; girls in danger of 
falling to be saved by preventive missions; mothers 
who can be made to attend work meetings ; the night 
school class, the adult school class, the class accessible 
by Bible women; navvies; factory girls; able-bodied 
paupers ; the insane ; idiots ; blind, deaf, and dumb ; 
the sick in free hospitals; the sick poor in their homes; 
the sick in workhouses; the incurables; the conval- 
escents ; women needing employment, women desiring 
to emigrate; — all these have the devotion of bands of 
philanthropists, of whom a large portion are women. 

Now, if we consider the two terms of the question 
— a vast amount of new and untried work, and a vast 
number of new and unpractised workers — it will be 
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clear enough that at the outset much confusion must 
exist, and much difficulty in getting '' the right 
woman in the right place." Some work will need aid, 
and for a time be unable to obtain it ; some women 
will desire to work, and be unable to find it to do. 
Bad machinery will be tried to the injury of much 
earnest labour ; and wisely planned systems will fail 
from the employment of bad tools. The marvel to 
any one who knows a little of the present condition 
of philanthropy in England, is, not that there are 
failures and imperfections, and schemes starting up 
and dying down like mushrooms every year; it is 
that, amid all the elements of confusion, all the dire- 
ful sectarian jealousies, all the poor selfish vanities and 
interests which, alas ! must taint the holiest of human 
efforts, there is so much done — so much hopefully and 
steadily falling into order. 

But the inevitable imperfections and delays in the 
new philanthropy cause bitter impatience among some 
of the most earnest workers. The modem principle 
of association, by which most of the schemes are 
carried on — the machinery of committees, secretaries, 
subscription lists and reports, provokes them continu- 
ally by its grinding and clogging, and occasionaUy by 
its stopping and breaking up in the hands of the all 
unpractised engineers. Nay, worse ! To carry on 
our simile, the stokers who have engaged to feed the 
engine, too often absent themselves on one pretext or 
another ; and the whole train comes to a stand still 
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the la^8 of the acting committee are gone to 
Switzerland and Italj^ the principal subscribers have 
transferred their donations to a new charity^ and the 
honorary secretary is going to be married. The 
ladies' conunittees alone seem to be a source of inex-- 
tmguishable worry — all parties seeming to forget that 
some knowledge of the working of such things, some 
general habit of business versus aimless talk, is need- 
ful to make such meetings useful ; and that even with 
such knowledge and business habits, the committees 
of gentlemen {e. g.^ of the boards of guardians) are 
not always models of sagacity and moderation. Out 
of this discontent and impatience with the present 
machinery of philanthropy, comes the desire to intro- 
duce a different one, to substitute regular troops for 
Tolunteers who may be nussing or married when 
most needed, and the good firm rule of a recognised 
Mother Superior for the vagaries of ladies' committees 
and the illicit (Munipotence of an honorary secretary. 
The old argument between freedom and absolutism, be- 
tween constitutional and despotic governments, has to 
be fought out here also. The failures of the self- 
governed will be brought up as testimonies to the 
superiority of ^'paternal" rule for many a year to 
GCHue, before it be finally recogniaed that the failures 
of the one» ever tending to correct ihemselvesy are 
better than the successes of the other, ever tending 
to deteriorate all coneemed^ whether the rulers or the 
vuled* 
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Other causes aiding, tliis desire of enthusiastic 
philanthropists to exchange the machinery of lay asso- 
ciation &r that of monastic orders, seems in process 
of being realized before long. The few Protestant 
convents established some years ago, and regarded 
with yery general distrust and even odium, are now 
being rapidly multiplied ; and the principle on which 
they are founded has met with an approbation per-* 
fectly astonishing to those who recall the former pre- 
judice against them of all except the extreme section 
of the High Church party. In the Convocation of 
Canterbury for 1862, all orders of the clergy and all 
shades of theologic opinion were for once unanimous, 
and passed their solemn approval on the proposal that 
women adopting the vocation of charity should receive 
the formal sanction of the Church. Again, in the 
Church Congress at Oxford, in July of this same 
year, emphatic applause was lavished on thei scheme. 
We have every reason to suppose that ere long some 
order, whether of nuns or deaconesses, will form a 
recognised branch of the If ational Church. 

Should these anticipations prove true, a revolution 
must take place in philanthropic work in England* 
The principle of Lay Association and Monasticism 
win not, we apprehend,, work well side by side ; and 
ia any case the monastic system will introduce enor- 
mous changes. Hitherto the work has been ad- 
vancing with marvellous rigidity, and (in our humble 
opinion) with a constant progress toward* more 
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perfect organization of its own kind, such organi- 
zation, namely, as is consistent with the principle of 
lay association. On the question of whether such lay 
organization would ever reach the point of being 
actually the best possible machinery for effecting the 
work to be accomplished, it is in vain to speculate. 
At least no one can be justified in affirming that it 
would never do so ; nay, that it would not ere long 
become better than any other yet known.* But it 
would appear that a different experiment is to be tried 
by those who are impatient of the slow adaptation of 
the modem machinery. We are to go back to an 
older system — try the stage coaches again, since the 
railways so often break down. For the present, we 
ure called off from examining the results and prospects 
of lay association, to consider the probabilities of 
greater success in the monastic system. It is certainly 
a remarkable and anomalous attempt thus to reproduce 
it, and will perhaps be one fraught with important 

* A striking instance of tUe results which may be expected from 
the principle of Lay Association will be found in a book shortly 
to be published, a Life of Miss Sieveking, of Hamburg, edited by 
Miss C. Winkworth. It is the more remarkable because Miss 
Sieveking's own preferences had been in favour of the opposite 
principle, and her most cherished early dream had been that of 
founding a Protestant Sisterhood of Mercy. Yet the practical 
force of circumstances induced her in afterlife to relinqubh this 
scheme and found in its place a Lay Sodety, which carried into 
action some of the largest and best-worked plans of philanthropy 
in existence, and became the parent of similar associations in 
Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, and Russia. 
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consequences. Let us endeavour to ^ve the subject 
the fairest investigation in our power. To do this we 
must go somewhat far back. 

The fundamental principle of monasticism is not 
charity^ but asceticism. Monasteries were not origi- 
nally started to enable the monks to benefit the world, 
but to secure their own sanctification. This may be 
proved historically. The further back we ascend the 
less we find of charity, and the more of asceticism, till 
in the first centuries of Christian monasticism we come 
on no trace of charity at all. When the deserts of the 
Thebaid were peopled by Anthony's hermits and 
Cyril's monks; when the Syrian plains could show 
their hundred Stylites, and their Boskoi, or " grazing 
monks," who fed in the fields like cattle ; when Jeru- 
salem possessed its madhouse (probably the first in 
the world) destined solely for monks driven crazed by 
austerities ; when St. Syncletica and St. Marcella had 
filled east and west with nuns imitating all the savage 
mortifications of the monks, there was yet no Chari- 
table Order, and no attempt to turn monastic frater- 
nities to purposes of charity. In other creeds beside . 
the Christian it was the same. The Brahmin Sunnyasi, 
the Buddhist Fakir, the Jewish Essene, the Peruvian 
Mama9onas of the Sun, the Arab Dervish, all sought 
their own beatitude, Niwane, Paradise, not any benefit 
to their fellows. Not till the Crusades called forth 
the Beligieuses Hospitalidres and the nuns of the 
Holy Trinity contemporaneously with the chivalric 

I 
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orders of men, was there any monastic order deyoted 
to the purposes of charity. And to the present day, 
among the ostensibly charitable orders the ascetic 
spirit is never wholly absent. On this we shall have 
more to say hereafter. At present, all we desire is to 
call attention to the fact that monastic institutions 
were not primarily founded on philanthropy (as Pro- 
testants often imagine), but on the wholly opposite 
principle of asceticism. Whether this original prin- 
ciple can ever be eliminated from the system is an 
open question. The experience of the existing Pro- 
testant convents looks the other way. 

To understand the importance of this distinction of 
principles on which we desire to insist, a few words 
must be said regarding asceticism generally, and the 
reasons will then be manifest why we so urgently 
deprecate its intervention in English philanthropy. 
Asceticism is logically founded on the doctrine of two 
moralities, an exoteric morality for the multitude, 
consisting of adherence to the eternal moral law, and 
an esoteric moraUty for those who aspire to special 
sanctity, consisting of self-denial in things lawful, and 
supererogatory ** works" over and above the demands 
of the law. The doctrine that any such double 
morality exists, is in itself false and baneful in the 
highest degree. The eternal and immutable moral 
law of the universe, which is identical with the Will 
of God, demands of every moral agent the very best 
and highest action and sentiment possible in each 
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particular case. No better or higher can exists for 
the moment any one is apprehended to be so^ it 
becomes imperative duty. It is to degrade the law 
of absolute right, absolute truth, absolute purity, to 
suppose a higher right, or truth, or purity. This is 
the theoretical error of asceticism. Practically it has 
two aspects, the religious and the moral. On the 
religious side it assumes such supererogatory works 
and mortifications to be especially pleasing to God. 
Our Maker, it is supposed, demands of all men justice 
and truth, and to refrain from murder, adultery, and 
the like. But he who would really please God and 
prove his devotion to Him, must go beyond such 
moral duties, and ffive God something — ^his own life, 
or that of his children, his cattle, or his gold. In 
early times and barbarous countries, where God was 
believed to be a cruel and sanguinary Being, it natu- 
rally followed that the more cruel 'were the sacrifice, 
the more pleasing it was supposed to be in His sight. 
Here was the origin of the bloody rites of Moloch 
and Juggernaut, and of the self-tortures of the priests 
of Baal and the Flagellants. In later and milder 
creeds the sacrifice was mitigated, and the nun of our 
day sacrifices her aiFections, the Jesuit his free will. 
One and all give to the Lord of Goodness oblations 
which are abominations in His sight. • 

On the moral side, asceticism represents self-morti- 
fication as a species of spiritual exercise or gymnastic, 
conducive to self-conquest and excelling sanctity. 

I 2 
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Here has been the origin of perhaps even wider^ 
though less glaring, evils than religious asceticism, by 
tempting thousands of the noblest souls in all lands 
and ages to strive to climb up to virtue by a path 
which never has led thither, and from whose barren 
and herbless cliffs they either rise into clouds of 
spiritual pride, or fall down and are lost in gulphs of 
sensualism below. Both the religious and moral sen- 
timents on which asceticism takes hold, are in them- 
selves noble and holy, and the aberrations to which 
they have given existence are too sad and mournful 
to be calmly contemplated. It is a noble thing to 
desire to please God at the cost of pain and suffering 
to ourselves ; a holy and true feeling that we ought 
to sacrifice body and soul to Him. The instinct is so 
pure and strong, that in lives of great ease and happi- 
ness it often seems as if some mode of expressing it 
in self-denial must be found. But the error is in 
imagining that that rightful sacrifice can be paid in 
any other way than " the reasonable, holy, and accept- 
able sacrifice" of a life of love to Him and to our 
neighbour ; — that we can please Him by breaking the 
laws He has given to our bodies and minds, and not 
by cheerful obedience to them all. Cicero said well, 
" Men think to please the gods by mutilating their 
bodies^ but if they desired to anger them, what else 
could they do?" Shall we please a mechanist by 
shattering his machine ; a musician by untuning his 
instrument? But vainly have prophets and apostles 
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proclaimed what pure religion and undefiled really 
demands, while the old idolatrous and demonolatrous 
ideas still linger on and are preached on everj side. 
After three thousand years, Christendom still believes 
that God does desire more of man than ^^ to do justice^ 
and love mercy, and walk humbly with his God." 

And the moral sentiment of asceticism is no less 
noble than the religious. The " thirst after righteous- 
ness," the desire to stretch out after the very purest 
holiness, and not resting content with ordinary good- 
ness, to achieve perfection even through any sufferings 
and privations, to struggle on 

" Till the lordly will o'er its subject powers 
Like a throned God prevail " — 

this is a glorious thing— an ambition worthy of an 
immortal soul. To seek this perfection of holiness, 
this absolute self-conquest, by self-morti/icationy is the 
error of the intellect which chooses the wrong path, 
not of the will which has chosen the right end. 

Even in its gloomiest phases, when asceticism fixes 
itself on guilt, and becomes the longing for expiation, 
it is a sacred thing. He who has never known 
what it is to desire his own punishment, knows but 
little of repentance. But here also there is error. 
There is enormous presumption (though the ascetic 
«ees it not) in the idea that man may be his own judge 
and executioner — his own physician in the sickness of 
lus soul. 

Such, then, is the principle of asceticism, and such. 
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we conceiye, the errors on which it is founded. 
There is, indeed, extant historical evidence that the 
doctrine of the higher and lower morality was the 
proximate cause of Christian monastic asceticism* 

"In the second century," says Mosheim {Eccles. 
Hist B. I., Cent 2, Chap, iii.)} '^ was started a principle 
in morals, radically false and most injurious to the 
Christian cause, but one that has in every age, even 
to our own, been infinitely prolific in evil. Christian 
doctors maintained that Christ had prescribed a two- 
fold rule of holiness and virtue : the one ordinary, for 
men of business ; the other extraordinary, for men of 
leisure and such as sought to obtain higher glory in 
the future world. They applied the name of Precepts 
to those laws which are universally obligatory; but 
the Counsels concerned only those who aimed at & 
closer union with God. On a sudden there arose^ 
accordingly, a class of persons who professed to strive 
after that higher and more eminent holiness than 
common men can attain. They thought many things 
forbidden to them which are allowed to other 
Christians, such as wine, flesh, matrimony, and 
worldly business. They supposed they must ema- 
ciate their bodies with watching, fasting, toil, and 
hunger. Both men and women imposed these hard 
conditions on themselves. They thus obtained the 
name of ascetics, eclectics, she*philosophers. (Clemen» 
Alex, calls them licXIfcrcov lfcX€icrrfrfpot, the more elect 
among the elect.) Those of this century who embraced 
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this life did not altogether withdraw from society. In 
process of time^ however, they retired into the deserts, 
and afterwards formed associations, taking pattern by 
the Essenes and Therapeutss." 

The results of the acceptance of the ascetic prin- 
ciple in religion are twofold — the desecration of 
common life and natural relations, on the one hand; 
and on the other, the mistaken pursuit of superior 
holiness by a method which leads to no such result. 

It is a good observation of Archbishop Whately, 
that the boast of the sanctity and learning preserved 
in the monasteries during the Middle Ages, amounts 
to much less than at first sight appears. When every 
man and woman inspired with a little more piety than 
usual was invited to display it, not by performing the 
natural duties of family and station, and so improving 
society, but by renouncing family and station, and 
leaving society to shift for itself, it is small marvel 
that the world, forsaken by all its best spirits, appeared 
exceedingly bad, and the monasteries, where all such 
spirits were congregated, exceedingly good in com- 
parison. A gentleman having gone round his house, 
and taken the lamps and candles out of the drawing- 
room, the library, the picture gallery, and the kitchen, 
and collected them all in the cellar, might with equal 
justice call on his neighbours to remark how dark was 
the house, how beautifully illuminated the cellar ! 

Nor is it solely by taking the best spirits out of it 
that monasticism desecrates society. It leaves those 
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who remain in it with the impression that no such 
high standard of goodness is demanded of them as of 
those formally dedicated to piety or charity. Thus 
family ties come to be looked on, not as the most 
blessed helps which God has given us on our upward 
path, but almost as hindrances, as clogs upon the soul, 
which may rise higher by casting them off. Thus all 
necessary industry or pursuit of art or science, instead 
of being ennobled by the belief that it is ^^ that state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call us," and as 
fit as any other, therefore, to be religiously followed, 
come, on the contrary, to be placed in antithesis to a 
religious vocation, and are desecrated accordingly. 

On the other hand, those who renounce the natural 
joys and duties of life, to follow cut the principle of 
asceticism, find themselves no nearer to virtue or peace 
of mind. The principle is of illimitable application. 
It is better to fast all day than half the day, to watch 
. all night than half the night, better to be a Trappist 
.than a priest, better a Stylites than a Trappist. At 
every stage of self-mortification there is another yet 
stricter and more savage, appealing with the same 
motive to the devotee. The condition of a conscience 
which should logically carry out such a principle is 
too piteous to think of; and though this is doubtless 
rather the theoretical than the actual result of asceti- 
cism in all save exceptional cases, yet much of the 
.evil must exist. No one who thinks it better or more 
pleasing to God to deny himself natural pleasures 
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than to enjoj them, can ever know the peace of heart 
of a simple thankful acceptance of the order of Provi- 
dence alike for pain or pleasure. Nor is the spiritual 
condition of the ascetic in other ways a more healthful 
one. The constant self-introspection which his system 
enforces, is as little likely to produce soundness of 
mind and conscience, as the habits of the hypochon- 
driac to produce soundness of body, when he shuts 
himself in his heated chamber with his finger on his 
pulse, trying his own fanciful remedies, when all he 
needs is air and work. All that is noble in human 
nature comes from the centrifugal force within us, 
carrying us out of and above ourselves in pure love 
of God and man, for goodness, beauty, truth. All 
that is mean and false and sickly comes of the centri- 
petal force of selfism, bringing us back to our own 
poor feelings and interests. Instead of ascending to 
a higher virtue through a training which forces us to 
think of ourselves continually, we are clipping the 
wings by which God meant us to soar. Let us ponder 
the judgment of the system of one who tried it in aU 
the severity of discipline of the Devonport Sisterhood, 
imd gave it up at last, because, in the true and noble 
work of the Eastern hospitals, she had learned to 
understand its fallacy. After describing the extreme 
austerities of the order. Miss Goodman says {Expe- 
riences of an English Sister of Mercy ^ p. 7):* 

* Several attempts have been made by the friends of monas- 
ticism to detract from the value of Miss Gk)odman's testimony on 
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'^ Setting aside the question whether such a life 
causes us to neglect social duties, it is doubtful 
whether it really trains the soul to any high degree 
of holiness, or is elevating to the character. It ap- 
peared to some who watched it to have the effect of 
narrowing the sympathies, of engendering ignorance, 
self-conceit, and spiritual pride, and of altogether 

destroying simplicity and self-forgetfulness 

I have heard ladies acquainted with the conven- 
tual life remark that nuns, as a class, exhibit much 
petty selfishness and self-complacency ; yet the nun's 
waking hours are supposed to be spent almost entirely 
in thinking over her sins. She examines herself and 
re-examines herself — ^in short, so trains her mind to 
dwell upon herself, that at last she has no control of 
her thoughts. Thus all her little concerns become so 
magnified that she will shed floods of tears if her cap 
be starched too stiffly.*' 

And again, regarding abstinence from natural food, 
which is always, by some fatality, made the first merit 
of asceticism, as if the Gnostic blasphemy were true, 
and the Creator of the world were an evil Being, 
whose bounteous gifts we should please the true 
God by rejecting with disdain, — ^Miss Goodman says 
of its moral results (and we believe that the experi- 

the subjects The facts and conclusions, however, quoted in the pre- 
sent paper, haye never been answered in anj way. We have no 
doubt Uiat Miss Groodman^s forthcoming boc^ will meet aU other 
objections saiisfiustorily. 
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enoe of all who have tried it will corroborate her 
judgment):— ' 

" I cannot tell why it is supposed that fastings be- 
sides being a mortification, is likely to prove a means 
of making us indifferent to the promptings of the 
flesh; why it is thought that, under such circum- 
stances, the soul should be less dragged down by the 
body, and therefore capable of higher flights. I have 
heard those who have tested this by experience say, 
that during a severe fast, when walking the streets, 
engaged in work, in church, or wherever they might 
be, their thoughts would run off from that in which 
they ought to be occupied, and in imagination they 
were counting the loaves in some baker's shop, or 
something of that kind." — (P. 6.) 

A friend of our own, who once carried such prao- 
tices extremely far, gave this very remarkable teati- 
Ihony of their results : — 

" I tliink the chief effects were that I thought only 
of myself, and that I grew very hard-hearted towards 
my fellow-creatures. Instead of feeling for the poor 
and suffering as I used to do, I came to think, 
' Well, after all, they are not more uncomfortable than 
I am.' " 

Kay, the results of the dire mistake of asceticism 
are not merely negative — ^the privation of natural joy 
and progress towards a healthy virtue — ^they have 
produced, under the Romish system, evils too dreadful 
to be spoken of now, — evils which are hardly to be 
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Btadied in the books which have ventured to disclose 
them. We will but quote one testimony — that of 
Blanco White — speaking of the years during which 
he was confessor to many nunneries in SeviUe :— 

" I have^ in the course of my life, come in contact 
with characters of all descriptions. I have seen human 
nature at various stages of elevation and debase- 
ment, but xouls more polluted than some of the pro- 
fessed vestals of the Church of Rome never fell 
within my observation." — {Life, vol. i. p. 70.) 

If such be the moral results of asceticism — ^if it 
fail thus deplorably to produce that high virtue at 
which it aims-what shaU we Bay of its resnlts on the 
happiness of mankind? If that high virtue were 
really attained, we might perchance be enabled to 
contemplate, with some mournful assent, the pain it 
has wrought. But, as the case stands, what shall save 
the whole system from bearing the execration due ih 
the source of all that mass of misery which has been 
accumulating in the convents of Europe for thirteen 
centuries? What have the warm loving hearts of 
women suffered in their nunneries, cut off not only 
from life and freedom, but from all those affections 
which are the life of life to woman ! We are not 
speaking now of penances and tortures, of '^ in paces " 
where the victims were buried alive, or of tremendous 
'* rules " whereby the poor, weak frames are kept in 
constant pangs of hunger and sleeplessness, all the 
Divine laws of health being set aside; where the bodies 
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God has so '^ wonderfally made " to praise Him by 
their beauty^ and do His work with willing hands^ are 
degraded . by uncleanness, torn by the lash or exco- 
riated by the penitential cilicium ;* where the minds 
themselves of the devotees are destroyed by perpetual 
silence^ till, as in the old heathen fable, the hideous 
transformation is repeated, and women are changed 
into the likeness of gibbering birds^f We are not 
speaking now of these more severe excesses, only of 
the ordinary convents, with their life-long imprison- 
ment and separation from aU human interests and 
affections. 

It has been truly said, there is a worse hell than the 
hell of suffering — it is the hell of ennui ; the endless, 
hopeless, leaden monotony of a living grave like this. 

* Here is a cell of a nun of St. Theresa (Carmelite), described 
by an eye-witness : *^ Each bed consists of a wooden plank raised 
in the middle, and on days of penitence crossed by wooden bars. 
The pillow is wooden. The nun lies on this couch with her feet 
hanging out, as the bed is made too short on principle. Round 
her waist she wears a band with iron points turned inwards. 
After having scourged herself with a whip with iron nails, she lies 
down for a few hours on the wooden bars, and rises at four 
o'clock." — Mexico, p. 223, by Madame C. de la Barca. 

t In the Sepolte Vive, in Rome, the recluses observe almost 
eternal silence. Of the results we are enabled to form an esti- 
mate from the testimony of a lady who obtained the Pope^s 
permission to spend six hours in their convent, during which their 
rule was relaxed. It appeared that among young and old a sort 
of dotage had supervened. They were not so much unhappy as 
idiotic. For the six hours they all jabbered incessantly, simul- 
taneously, without listening to anything, and nearly without 
meaning. 
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Who may gaess the agonies with which a human 
being, awakened oat of the fanaticism or the despair 
which drove it into such a dungeon, should chimour 
for escape, should beat its bars like a prisoned brute 
struggling for liberty ! But no I There is no ty- 
rant's dungeon better guarded, with higher walls and 
stronger locks, than this *^ happy " convent of holy 
women ! The effort, nay, the wish, to escape (con- 
fessed, as it soon must be) will but bring tenfold pen- 
ance. And then the poor wretch turns in despair — to 
whom? Not to her once smooth-tongued superior; 
she is her tyrant now. Not to her fellow-prisoners ; 
a nun has no right to have a friend, and can rarely 
trust one not to betray her. Not to the loving hearts 
outside— the sister, father, mother, who would give 
their lives for hers, who are only a few miles, perhaps 
a few paces, away. The walls rise up before her eyes 
and shut them out for ever. Shall she turn to God ? 
But who is that dread Being whom to propitiate she 
has cast herself into this gulf of misery, and in whose 
name she is chained in its depths ? That is not God — 
not the God any heart can love. 

And all this wretchedness unspeakable has been 
going on for ages, in tens of thousands of souls, for 
whom life has been one long agony. And now we 
are called on to revive Monasticism I — to look to its 
restoration as an event of happy augury I 

How does all this apply to English Protestant 
nunneries? Simply so far that we believe, though 
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in the minds of their advocates the utility of such in- 
stitutions is their recommendation^ yet latent beneath 
there must always survive that asceticism which was 
the origin of the system^ and which may^ at any 
moment, crop out again, and cause evils as nearly 
parallel to those of old as the free laws of England 
may render possible. We believe that we are. justi- 
fied in this assertion by the actual history of the more 
important of the convents yet tried in this country. 
Again we must quote the revelations in Miss Grood- 
man's book. Here is the instructive history of the 
Devonport Anglican Convent : — 

** Miss Sellon, deeply moved by the wretchedness 
of the poor, determined to devote her little fortune, 
together with what other talents God had given her, 
to the relief of misery. With this intention, in 1847, 
she came to Stoke, part of Devonport, where she lived 
in humble lodgings. After a short time, being joined 
by another lady, a small house was taken, and the two 
continued working among the poor in all simplicity. 
. . . . In 1859 the Society consisted of about 
twenty ladies, divided into three orders. The sister 
of the order of the Sacred Heart wore but one under- 
garment, a long, rough flannel chemise, no stockings^ 
and sandals in the place of shoes. The daily rule was 
as follows : — ^Kise at three A. M., then alternations of 
prayer, work, and self-examination, till ten, when came 
the long-looked-for breakfast, in which dinner was 
included I have said that this rule was 
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modified with regard to the outer orders ; yet it was 
elevated above all usefulness, and held up as the per- 
fection of holj living, the rule of almost perpetual 
silence being evidently in view for both orders. One 
lady arrived at such a perfection of speechlessness^ that 
she had not spoken for several years, except to the 

superior or senior sister, at rare intervals 

One of the strictest rules of a nun's life is, that she 
walk loose to all human friendships ; she must con« 
sider all ties of relationship severed when she becomes 
a recluse, and, therefore, she drops her surname, and 
often assumes a new Christian name. Whether at 
Miss Sellon's or any other nunnery, if a friendship 
between two of the members be discovered, they are 
at once carefully separated. But in sickness I have 
often observed that the love of her childhood's home, 
and the brothers and sisters who dwelt there with her, 
often rushes back to the heart of the nun with tenfold 
force, on account of the isolation hitherto imposed. 
A dying sister, at Plymouth, said, ^ I sit and think of 
home till I fear I am going mad. Go and request 

Sister to come to me, that I may ask the lady 

superior to let me go home while I have strength : 
I cannot die without seeing my father.' She did,^ poor 
creature, about a month after the declaration." — 
{ExperienceSy pp. 2, 13.) 

Who will dare to tell us, after this, that the con- 
vents of England are secure from the curse of Bomish 
asceticism ? 
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There are other, though less important, sides of 
the Monastic question, beside asceticism, which it 
now behoves us to consider. With reference to its 
introduction on a large scale in England, it is mani- 
fest that several results would follow, especially con- 
cerning the state of things here, and the character 
and position of English women. Of these we must 
speak as briefly as possible. 

One of the greatest achievements of modern phi- 
lanthropy has been the obliteration of much sectarian 
prejudice and rancour. Men united in the same heart- 
felt desire to relieve human misery, cease, in a degree, 
to remember their theologic differences ; and we have 
at last beheld in our Social Science Congresses the 
truly blessed sight of Churchmen and Dissenters, 
Protestants and Catholics, Calvinists and Unitarians, 
working cordially hand in hand. It cannot but be 
dreaded that the establishment of charitable orders in 
the Church of England will introduce fresh difficulties 
and bring out differences which might have become 
forgotten. The work of a society needs only co-opera- 
tion ; the work of an order needs uniformity. A new 
spirit of party and cabal may rise up to disturb the 
new hopes of harmony among English philanthropists. 
Already, as we have learned, in France the fraternity 
of St. Vincent de Paul exercises a most obnoxious 
sway throughout the country, placing a social stigma 
upon any lady who refuses to subscribe to their funds. 
And in Germany a significant incident proves that 

K 
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Protestant fraternities will not be exempt from the 
same spirit of cabal. The ** religious interest" of 
Berlin was at once brought to bear in favour of the 
nomination of a Eaiserswerth deaconess to the position 
of professor in the hospital of the Charite, notoriously 
earned, by the most laborious study, by that re- 
markable woman, Marie Zakrzewska {vide^ A Praio- 
tical Illustration of Woman^s Right to Labour, p. 60). 
But in truth we need no instances to convince us of re- 
sults too accordant with all experience of confraternities. 
Again : communities and families are naturally anti- 
thetic to each other. There is for ever a tendency in 
each to break up the other. Wherever the natural 
and excellent association of two friends or sisters 
enlarges itself into a community, the evil begins, 
and others are tempted to join whose family duties 
should have kept them at home. We would not 
exaggerate this objection. So many women remain 
helplessly when youth is past in homes where they 
are not wanted, to the los^ of all usefulness in life, 
that it would even seem as if the opening of nun- 
neries for them would, in some respects, cut the knot 
of their small diflSculties, and prove a benefit. But 
there is all the difference imaginable between a woman 
leaving her home for free work, and leaving it to join 
a community where all her ties of blood are changed 
for the ties of an artificial community. Perhaps this 
need not be so ; but assuredly the tendency has never 
hitherto been escaped. What has been the result of 
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every convent in the world but this transference? 
What does it mean to give up the father's or husband's 
name, which ought to be dear and sacred to every 
daughter or widow, and become henceforth only Sister 
Mary or Sister Catherine, as if the family was to be 
nothing, and the community everything ? What does it 
mean using all these old words to distinguish, the con- 
vent from the home, with its mothernsuperior, and 
sisters, and cells, and refectory, and all the rest of the 
paraphernalia of a system which was founded on the 
ascetic distinction between the world and the Church? 
What does it mean, the adoption of the special garb 
which shall mark the sister as having ceased to hold 
the social position to which she was born, and to be- 
long to a community ? We would not speak hastily of 
these things. If to romantic imaginations there are. 
certain false attractions about convent names^ and 
rules, and dresses, of a puerile and contemptible kind,. . 
there are, doubtless, on the other hand, very real ones-: 
to a devout mind in the idea of a definite and completer 
dedication of the whole life to Grod in a manner so mani- 
fest to all as to leave no loophole for the worldly spirit 
ever to claim them again. The abode, the name, the 
garb, which should at every moment recall such dedica- 
tion, would seem dear as to a soldier his flag and uni- 
form. But there is another side of the question which 
ought not to be forgotten. That garb and name which 
should stamp ihe wearer as dedicated to God's service, 
sets up at once that claim of special holiness which is 

K 2 
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false in itself and the poison of all simplicity of action. 
It is sad enough that religion should be a professional 
matter with our clergy^ with its conyentional dress and 
conventional morals^ destroying, as they so often do, 
the influence of the most honest among them. But 
grievous will be the pity if charity also becomes a pro- 
fession, and dons its garb, and assumes its conventional 
style. We are not advocating affected secresy about 
philanthropic work. If much good is to be done, 
some publicity must needs attend it. The right hand 
must keep itself to its own pocket if it may never take 
the left into counciL But there is a long way be- 
tween this and the formal adoption of philanthropy as 
a sacred profession, an experiment which cannot fail 
to be fraught with many perils. 

We are called on to admire the propriety and 
modesty of conventual attire. Surely English women 
need not go back to the morality which should stig- 
matize all beauty and variety of costume (as the 
Fathers did), as if it were Ihe result of evil desires ? 
It is an insult to the honour of all women to be told 
that a veil and black robe are more "modest" than 
their ordinary dress. It is a piece of rank asceticism 
to mark off the supposed special sanctity of the task 
by the special gloom of the attire. We have heard 
of a great artist, the most simple-minded of men, 
solemnly remonstrating with an Anglican nun on the 
ugliness of her dress, its concealment of her hair, &c. 
He evidently imagined that proving it to be ugly was 
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sufficient to condemn it. That anyone could of malice 
prepense make a dress gloomy and unbecoming, was a 
a thing undreamed of in his philosophy. And was 
he not right? Why should human creatures render 
themselves disagreeable to the sight of their fellows, 
or renounce any natural charms or graces ? If this 
question be pressed home, we apprehend some startling 
views of the origin of all such practices will come to 
light. It is a suspicious feature in any religious 
system when it tends to throw the minds of its vota- 
ries into antagonism with the order of Providence. 
The Creator of this world assuredly loves beauty, and 
lavishes it over all His works in endless variety. The 
worshipper who should be most fully imbued with 
His spirit would hardly choose in preference either 
a gloomy or monotonous garb or abode. God clothes 
no flower in black, and teaches no bird to build itself 
a cell. 

Conventual dress seems a very trivial matter, but 
there Is no point of the system which more betrays 
to a thoughtful mind the ascetic principle of the 
whole, and none which would serve more effectually 
the part of a cobweb to hold fast for life the feeble 
flies which may be caught therein. . To abandon a 
costume publicly adopted with high pretensions, 
would be an act of courage of which not many women 
• perhaps are capable. Let it not be said that such 
distinction of dress is needful to allow ladies to pass 
safely through low districts for purposes of charity.. 
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Our English populations (brutalized as^ alas! they 
too often are) deserve not to be taunted with such 
obtuseness as to need a black robe and veil to make 
them recognise a woman to be respected. We happen 
to have intimately known a lady who for years toge- 
ther traversed, on her way to a ragged school, nearly 
alternate nights, in ordinary costume, one of the very 
worst districts of any city in England. Never once 
was she disturbed in any manner; nay, the poor 
creatures who often thronged the streets, in their 
wildest excitement made way civilly and silently for 
her to pass on her errand. The supposed imposing 
effect of monastic attire seems rather of a different 
nature, if we may credit Miss Goodman : — ^^ On a 
wet day, when it was necessary to hold up the dress, 
our great enemies, the little boys, were in a state of 
considerable excitement." 

Again, let us consider the two classes of nuns in 
every convent — ^the strong-willed and the weak. To 
the first, it is quite possible that a convent may prove 
to her a theatre whereon she may develop wonderful 
abilities for the government of the community and 
the direction of noble enterprises. In whatever line 
may lie the bent of her disposition, she may find a 
field wider than the private life of a woman can often 
supply, and female saints, from every point of the 
compass of asceticism or philanthropy, beckon her to 
follow their example, and rise to their glory. We 
have all heard somewhat of these powerful lady- 
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abbesses^ Anglican no less than Romanist. But is 
there no danger in all this — no peril that enthusiasm 
shall kindle into fanaticism — that fasts and vigils will 
result in spiritual delusions and spiritual pride^ and 
that the government of a mother-superior shall dege- 
nerate into the tyranny of the hardest of despots? 
To stop in the career of enthusiasm at the moment 
when the feelings are beginning to lift us oiF the 
ground in their heated course, this is an act of self- 
control which assuredly needs no ordinary strength — 
strength of a kind rarest among woman's gifts. And 
to forbear to stretch guidance into government, and 
government into tyranny, ^is not this also a difficult 
task? Woman is assuredly not constituted tp exer- 
cise outward legislative power. Her natural sphere 
of action is all inward. Even over children she best 
rules by winning, not by commanding. She loses 
somewhat of her womanhood when she subdues any 
one whatever by force of authority, and makes her 
will dominate theirs. She can do this. There are 
few women worth anything who cannot at sufficient 
call exercise that mysterious potency of volition which 
bears down before it the feeble wishes which are the 
substitutes for wills in weak natures. There is even 
perhaps something especially and portentously remark- 
able in the exertion of this moral force by one who 
is physically weak and delicate. A woman with a 
despotic, invasive will is quite a terrible being, before 
whom the gentle, the indolent, and the vacillating 
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inevitably succumb. But such a woman is no true 
representative of her sex ; her power is no more the 
true power of woman than a love-philtre's charm 
would be the same as the charm of beauty and good- 
ness. Enough has been revealed to us of the secrets 
of convents, to leave no doubt that the possession of 
unnatural authority by the superiors has continually 
proved too strong a temptation ; and the woman who 
in her natural domestic sphere might have been the 
gentlest of guides, has become in a convent the 
cruellest of petty despots. 

For the woman of weaker fibre, who never attains 
to supremacy in her nunnery, what a crushing down 
of her whole nature must the system effect I To say 
that a woman accustomed to all the liberty of an 
English lady in our time, returns at thirty to her 
boarding-school, and remains there for the rest of her 
life in pupilage, is to give but a faint idea of the 
trammels of every convent life. The absence of the 
invigorating influence of freedom of movement — of 
intercourse with the sound strong minds of men — 
or even of women mixing freely in the world — ^the 
endless monotony of life causing each little daily 
molehill of annoyance to become a mountain when 
multiplied by all the days it has to be endured, — all 
these things must tend to make the mind weaker, 
and duller, and smaller every day. Perhaps the 
advocates of asceticism will tell us all such privation? 
and annoyances are nothing when voluntarily incurred 
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and endured en esprit de penitence. Fully, indeed, 
must we admit that under high religious excitement, 
not only such things as these, but positive sufferings, 
are either unfelt or transmuted into a superhuman 
pleasure. Like the beautiful old legend of Pisa, the 
saint hugs thorns to his breast and they become 
roses. And if any endurance whatever be really 
demanded of us by God, I cannot doubt that the 
grace to bear it is never taken away, but grows into 
that celestial peace we may see on the countenance 
of many a poor victim of agonizing disease or bereave- 
ment. But when the suffering is all voluntary and 
arbitrary, then we believe that, when the enthusiasm 
which prompted it has subsided with the inevitable 
ebb of all human feelings, then there is nothing to 
replace it, nothing to prevent the laws of our nature 
from asserting themselves, calling out for the natural 
food of the affections and the intellect, and growing 
starved and sick as it is denied. 

There is but too much reason to fear, that on 
women of this class the effect of conventual discipline 
is to freeze even the spirit of charity itself into the 
hard character of aT duty of routine. There is an ever- 
present danger in perfect organization^ that it should 
degenerate into perfect mechanism. The nun who, 
under orders from her superior, goes the round of so 
many beds at stated hours, must in the long run find it 
hard not to perform her duty with the same sense of 
monotony as a housemaid who dusts so many chairs 
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against a wall. Let her struggle as she will against 
weariness and the depression of servitude^ nature will 
still in a degree assert itself. No one can retain the 
fresh feelings of free work followed intelligently and 
from spontaneous sympathy, with the constrained 
attitude of mechanical obedience. This is a hard 
saying, and we would not dwell on it too strongly in 
face of the evidence of the great and noble devotion 
of hundreds of Sisters of Charity in all parts of the 
world. We should not have mentioned it at all, but 
that our own experience in Italy and France, corrobo- 
rated by the testimony of physicians of many nations, 
assured us that such dangers to the feebler sort of 
minds among nuns were by no means visionary. 
Happening to witness an instance of hardness and 
even cruelty shown to a dying woman in the hospital 
of St. Maria Nuova, at Florence, by a Sister of 
Charity, we have been led for some years to institute all 
the inquiry in our power, and the result is as we 
have stated. As it is for these feebler women espe- 
cially that monastic direction claims to be so peculiarly 
useful, it is well that we should at the same time 
remember how much it is calculated to depress them 
into machines, the gain of whose outward service is 
more than counterbalanced by the loss of that genuine 
sympathy and tenderness, without which '*to give 
our bodies to be burned profiteth nothing." Soldiers 
may possibly do their work very well as fighting 
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machinesy but a nun who becomes a nursing machine 
is worse than useless. 

We shall not soon forget the impression made on 
us by the recital of a friend who was nursed through 
a fever in Paris bjr a Sister of Charity, who tended 
her much as an indolent groom might tend a horse. 
" Do you imagine," the Sister said to her one day, 
"that I serve you for your sake? No; I do it 
only pour faire mon salutJ*^ For days and weeks of 
pain and helplessness she was obliged to receive every 
service rendered in this inhuman spirit. A warm* 
hearted and most loveable woman, she bore during 
her whole illness the presence of this devout auto- 
maton, feeling that even such ill-performed attentions 
as she received were all so many additions to the 
nun's spiritual capital earned out of her helplessness 
—a drink might be a day out of purgatory, the 
arrangement of her pillow a step towards Paradise. 
We hope that among Protestant orders no such spirit 
of what Coleridge called "other worldliness," such 
spiritual selfishness, would ever be authorized. But 
we rather " hope " so than feel any great security in 
the matter. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the 
proposal which has been made as an amendment to 

« 

that of sisterhoods — namely, that of the establishment 
of deaconesses in England. Some of the arguments 
in the preceding pages will apply to the case, others 
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will pass it by. On the whole, perhaps it may be 
looked on as a suggestion of greater value than the 
other, yet fraught with its own special difficulties. 
Let the Church of England be given never so high 
an estimate, and its clergy credited with never so 
great prudence, the relation of such a female order as 
that of deaconesses to the Church, and of such an 
individual as a deaconess to a parochial clergyman, is 
not exempt from difficulties and objections. Grievous 
would it be if the field of philanthropic labour were to 
be made the arena of sectarian strife or of petty local 
jealousies and cabals. Will the world have no patience 
to try the association principle a little longer ? Must 
steam give way to stage-coaches, or stage-coaches to 
the still earlier good practice of the horseman with a 
lady on a pillion f 

In conclusion, we earnestly commend to those who 
seek the re-establishraent of monasticism in England, 
the careful and solemn consideration of the dangers 
which such a scheme involves. We do not affirm that 
these dangers may not be averted. It may be possible 
to build our new institutes of charity upon the very 
ground for ages filled with the malaria of asceticism, 
and yet so perfectly to thorough-drain it as that no 
taint of the old poison may remain. It may be pos- 
sible, albeit a dangerous experiment ; but if there is 
to be any hope of success, the whole peril must be 
understood on all hands, and the future Anglican 
Sisters of Charity must enter their vocation with a 
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full comprehension that their purpose is different, and 
that their motives and principles must be different, 
from those of their predecessors. They must bear iu 
mind that their object is not to earn salvation for 
themselves by penitential practices and meritorious 
** works," but to do good to others ; that the poor may 
be more effectually relieved, the sick better nursed, 
the sinful better reclaimed. They must bear in mind 
that instead of enfeebling their bodies by fasting 
and watching, and thus (as old Zoroaster well 
said) *^ sinfully weakening the powers entrusted to 
them for good," they are bound more than any other 
women to hoard the life and strength they have 
devoted to their fellow-creatures. They must bear 
in mind that despotic power and blind obedience are 
both of them in their nature immoral, and that no 
vow can be justified or binding which, in matters of 
conscience, would control the actions of a rational free 
agent. And, lastly, they must bear in mind that 
although charity is a holy and noble cause for devo- 
tion, it is not exclusively or super-eminently sacred, 
but that the natural duties of life are before all volun- 
tary dedications ; that the names of mother, daughter, 
wife, are holier than that of nun ; and that all faithful 
work — ^be it in the fields of art and science, or dis- 
interested labour of any kind — is as truly work for 
Gody as the toil of the most devoted of philan- 
thropists. 



ESSAY V. 

WOMEN IN ITALY, IN 1862. 



Reprinted from Macmillan's Magazine for September^ 1862. 



It has become almost a truism to observe that the 
progress of a nation in civilization must, in a consider- 
able measure, depend on the condition of its women. 
At the present moment, therefore, when universal 
attention is directed towards Italy, as the regenerated 
land arising to take once more its place among the 
kingdoms of the earth, it becomes a matter of interest 
to observe the position held by Italian Women, and the 
promises held out of the performance on their part of 
their proper share in the work of national restoration. 
In venturing to throw together a few facts and reflec- 
tions on this subject, I must deprecate all claim to an 
adequate treatment of it; which would demand far 
greater experience than that afforded me by four 
limited periods of residence in different parts of Italy. 
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The social relations between English and Italian 
ladies are usually so slight, and our connexion with 
the humbler classes so limited and transitory, that, at 
the best of times, our impressions are liable to be 
extremely erroneous, and we are bound to put them 
forward with diffidence. Nothing seems harder than 
to attain a comprehension of the inner life of our 
fellow-creatures who have passed their years in an 
atmosphere morally and mentally different from our 
own ; and, in failing to appreciate this inner life, we 
necessarily fall into a thousand errors as regards the 
outer manners; and misinterpret the few facts pre* 
sented to us. We have many of us enjoyed a good 
laugh at the pictures of England drawn by French- 
men — the accounts of the grandes dames who always 
have their carafes at dinner filled with gin instead of 
water; the never-forgotten nobleman who, in every 
novel, sells his wife with a rope round her neck; 
Sir Smithy who is always eating raw steaks and 
assaulting les policemen ; the celebrated Cottage dans 
Belgrave Squar, described in ** Les mysteres de 
LondreSy^ as visited by Lord Dogge; and the Office 
appointed by the Church of England for the Exorcism 
of GhostSy quoted authoritatively by Dumas, in ** Le 
Pasteur d^Ashboumey With these warnings before 
our eyes, it behoves us to talk with some reservation 
about the manners and customs of other nations. 

A very obvious and unmistakable distinction, how- 
ever, is that which exists between the people of 
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Xorthem and Soathem Italy, as regaids their con- 
eideration for women as well as in so many other 
respects. Descending firom the Alps we pass through 
populations more or less inheritors of that Teutonic 
blood in which a respect for females has existed from 
the earliest ages ; and here, accordingly, we find the 
Sardinians, the ^^ English of Italy," aiming at a real 
education for their daughters, and boasting, among their 
matrons, of ladies who have taken no small part in 
the social improvements of their country. Further 
on, we have the Tuscans, whose exquisite courtesy 
and gentleness of nature could hardly fail to display 
itself in their treatment of woman, whatever might be 
her personal claims to respect. But, as we go further 
south, through Kome to Naples, we seem to pass 
through a constantly descending scale, till, in the 
latter city, we arrive at a condition of degradation 
painful to witness. The most transient visitor can 
hardJy fail to be struck with the alternation of brutal 
roughness, and still more insufferable familiarity, with 
which any lady, who ventures out alone, however 
closely veiled, is sure to be treated ; and a longer 
experience tends to display more than a mere depar- 
ture from good manners. An English lady, long 
resident at Naples, and married to a Neapolitan, in- 
formed me that, till of late years, it was customary 
among the poorer classes to hang a small black flag 
out of the window of the apartment wherein a girl 
was born, to save the painful necessity of informing 
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inquirers of the unfortunate sex of the infant. She, 
herself, after having given birth to her third child, 
the two eldest being boys, was much alarmed at finding 
both her doctor and nurse remaining silent Natu- 
rally she feared some disaster, and, on her urgent 
intreaties, they at last broke to her the terrible in- 
formation that she was the mother of a very fine little 
girl I 

These difierences between the south and the north 
(taking Italy as a whole) — ^between Italian women 
and those of trans- Alpine countries — arise doubtless 
from causes too deep to be here investigated. The 
popular opinion, that it is to any special form of religion 
that woman owes the elevation she holds among 
us, seems refuted by the most cursory observation. 
Christianity, while raising generally the moral standard 
of mankind, and impressing on all the value of human 
souls, has, of course, done much in a broad way 
towards abolishing old despotisms, both of class, race, 
and sex. But the fact remains, that the woman of 
the north, who was free and honoured in the heathen 
days of Tacitus, is free and honoured now ; and the 
woman of the south, who was looked down on by 
heathen Greeks, .Syrians, and Romans, is not one 
whit less looked down on by their Christian de- 
scendants. Indeed, it may be doubted whether any 
modem southern race entertains even such share of 
honour for women as theBomans and Spartans accorded 
to their matrons; and among the Levantine Christians 

L 
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(us I was myself informed in Cairo, hj one moet com- 
petent to judge, the French Superior of the Conyent 
and School of Le Ban Pasteur), the condition of their 
women is quite as degraded as that of the women 
among their Moslem neighbours. Cause and effect 
are here so interwoven that it is almost idle to name, 
as the source of the evil, either the prevailing cha- 
racter of the women, or the treatment which, in the 
lapse of ages, has stamped that character almost in- 
effaceablj. Yes ; one fact is obvious. Wherever the 
higher niature in woman is preponderant over the lower, 
and she has more of the intellectual than the sensual, 
more of feeling than of passion, more of duty than of 
impulse, there she will be free and honoured. And, on 
the other hand, where all this is reversed, no arbitrary 
legislation, no intervention of even a Mariolatrous 
Church, can exalt her above the condilion of a toy and 
a slave. 

The various classes of society are marked in Italy 
by shtoper lines of division than amongst us now in 
England, and, in fact, almost as clearly as in France 
under the ancien regime. Between the nobles and 
the ^^ mezzo eetto^ order there is a gulf which the 
boldest adventurers on either side rarely venture to 
pass, so* far as to engage in the social relations of visits 
and assemblies; and when, by any chance, the most 
learned and cultivated physician, or the most charming 
wife of a judge, finds him or herself in an evenings 
party of duoas and marchesas, it is much as easy and 
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agreeable to all parties as if an English squire were 
to invite his blacksmith's fiimily to take tea in his 
drawing-room. In considering the condition of Italian 
women, it is thus obyiouslj needful to distinguish 
always the social ranks of those of whom we may be 
speaking. The habits, education, and ideas of tiie 
one are by no means those of the other. 

An Italian lady of rank received always, till lately, 
her education at a convent. In Rome, that of the 
Trinitcl was the fashionable boarding-school for the 
whole order. Of late years, however, among the very 
highest families, it has become customary to keep the 
daughters of the house at home, and to give them, 
under a suitable governess, the instruction of masters, 
for languages, music, &c. Much desire seems to exist 
to make this instruction as complete as possible 
French and Ehglish are almost universally learned,, 
and a small share of geography and history. Thus it 
is not the fault of the parents if their daughters remain 
with an education after all of a very limited kind. It 
is the misfortune of the whole Italian nation, whose 
own literature is as yet unawakened from the torpor 
of ages, and who are (so long as they are obedient 
to priestiy authority) debarred from access to all the 
living literature of tiie world. To be well read in 
Italian literature is (for tiiese young ladies) to have 
read Dante, and Tasso, and some very choice excerpts 
of Ariosto and Boccaccio, together with, among 
modem books, a littie of Silvio Pellico, a little of 

L 2 
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Alfieri, md thoie etenud dull novels i> PiromesH 
Spoiif Le Fidanzate Ligure, Sibylla^ Odaleta^ and 
Ettare Fieramoica. Bejond these there is always 
some reason, political, religious, or prudish, why they 
are to wade no further in the rather shallow waters 
ot later Italian literature. Then, as to foreign hooks, 
French novels are of course under a justifiable em- 
bargo (for the higher classes only, however)^ and 
French sciencei history, and philosophy are all con- 
demned for other reasons as unsound and dangerous. 
Of German, Greek, or Latin^ nothing is known. 
Bemains then only English literature ; and assuredly 
nothing better could be desired if they were only free 
to profit by its resources. But to teach the English lan- 
guage to a young lady who is bound by the rules of the 
Index Expuri/atorius^ and the still stricter regulations 
ot hor confessor and her governess is pretty much like 
Bluebeard giving his wife the key of the red chamber, 
and telling her at the same time never to open it, for 
if she do so it will be her destruction. It is downright 
mockery to bestow the glorious tongue of Shakespeare 
and Milton, Hooker and Taylor, Locke and Hamilton, 
Gibbon and Macaulay, Shelley and Tennyson, and 
then say^ ^* Not one of these great writers must yon 
over read ; but go and find in a few second-rate novels 
and tour4>ooks — a dozen volumes out of the Tauchuitz 
Collfcihn — ^your reward for acquiring the most diffi- 
cult of modern languages."* 
It is a faot which will douUess call forth a laugh. 
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but which is in truth deplorable enough, that, a short 
time ago, the education of a daughter of one of the 
noblest families in Rome having been completed on 
the above system, it Was decided that, before marrying 
and entering society, it was desirable that she should 
have read one book of the class of which foreigners 
are in the habit of talking at evening parties ! Serious 
consultations on the important topic of what this book 
should be, ended in the selection of " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," as the work which, on the whole, would form 
the best basis for general conversation. But was the 
princess to read Mrs. Stowe's story, with all its here- 
tical theology, pur et simple? Such a thing could 
not be thought of. A digest was compiled by the 
confessor — ^a pretty little abridgment of the tale, in 
about fifty or sixty pages of manuscript ; and this safe 
and wholesome 'extract, divested of all the poisonous 
ingredients of the original beverage, was duly ad- 
ministered to the youthful lips. Armed, at last, with 
so large an acquisition, in the way of modem litera- 
ture, the princess boldly descended into the arena of 
balls and receptions, and asked everybody she met, 
'^Had they read that charming new book, Lo Zio 
Tomf' 

Such is the ordinary education of the noble ladies 
of Bome. There exists, however, among them one 
single exception — a Phoenix, a Vittoria Colonna, a 
" regular blue," — ^regarded by all with awe and 
astonishment. This lady, the Marchesa B i, habi- 
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taally reads die best French and Englisli books as 
ihey appear, so far as they can be obtained in Rome, 
(which is yery little indeed). The surprise created 
bj accomplishments and habits shared by every culti- 
vated woman in our country seems to afford a very 
just measure of the rarity of them among the ladies of 
Italy. 

In all classes, and among both sexes, there exists in 
Italy, as in all Catholic countries, a want whose mag- 
nitude we are apt to calculate solely on its theological 
side, to the oblivion of its general educational bearings. 
In England and Scotland, every man, woman, and 
child, who can read at all, has read more or less of the 
greatest book of the world. The whole literature of 
the most religious and deep-hearted race of antiquity, 
of the most sublimely poetic of Eastern nations, lies 
between the brown lids of the little familiar Bibles 
each SundayHBchool child manages to buy for himself 
with a few hoarded sixpences ; and, however serious 
may be the mistakes popularly connected with it, as re- 
gards theology, the result as regards the intellectual life 
and poetic feelings of the whole mass of our nation is, 
doubtiess, beneficial beyond estimation. Suppose that 
the Bible were taken out of England, and theology 
taught solely as in Italy by the clergy, vivd voce, and 
in catechisms and wretched compendiums in modem 
phraseology. Can we imagine the tomes of Eastern 
and Western classics, which would suffice in any way 
to r^lace it as a vehicle of popular instruction ? A 
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people whose mental food for ages has been such 
meat and wine as Job^ and tJie Psalms, and the Pa- 
rables, and the Panline Epistles, must needs be in a 
yery different state of constitution .from one which has 
fed on the poor milk and water of miraculous legends 
of the Madonna, and Lives of the Saints, and all the 
spiritual pap and sugar-candy of Bomanism. 

Again* Both men and women in Italy are inconceiv- 
ably depressed in mental rank by the embargo which 
has lain for ages on all social discusdons of either 
religion or politics. It is actually a precept of the 
Church, that matters of theology and divinity ought 
never to be talked of between laymen. As a priest, 
preaching this very winter in Borne, explained it, '^ We 
of the clergy have spent years in such studies, under 
the best instruction, and yet we can hardly venture to 
speak about them, from the imminent danger of ex- 
presang ourselves in some heterodox manner on one 
point or another. How, then, is it to be permitted 
that unlearned laymen, or, above all things, that wtn 
men ^uld dare to open their mouths on religious 
subjects?" All that immense range of topics, then, 
which pertains to our relation to Gk)d or conception of 
His nature, our deepest feelings in this world, and our 
hopes hereafter, are '^barred and banned, forbidden 
•fare ** to the Italian. If we could imagine such a pre- 
cept thoroughly carried out, the result would be the 
most deplorable thing in the world. I cannot believe 
that it is so in truth ; but yet it is certain that habi- 
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toal sQenee on matten of reUgkm is coltiFated^ and 
tbat the priest alone IB instroctor and confidant. Donbt- 
leas the marked ohfeetwity of the Italian diaiacter^ ih^e 
abaenee of reflection and aetf^xmadoaaneaB, renders it 
eaner for them than it would be for a northern race 
to obey this aacerdotal order of silence. Even the 
good ones among iliem probably thmk little even if 
tb^ /eel much. But jet some expanoon of heart 
must often be needed^ and then how inexpresdbly in- 
jurious must be a principle which, in the name of 
religion, would close their Ups to the expression of 
religious thought I The fire maj kindle, but it is a 
rin to speak with the tongue. Thus, then, a man may 
rightly admire the wonders of creation, may cast his 
eyes oyer all this glorious beauly of Italian earth, and 
seas, and skies ; but when the thought comes to him 
of the God who made it, he must not turn to wife 
' or friend and speak of that Grod. He may rightly 
addict himself to natural sdence and pursue the chain 
as £Eur as he may through its lower links, but never 
may he trace it upward, and bind it to the eternal 
throne. In other words, he may speak of facts; but 
on all which raises facts into truths, which gives them 
their background of meaning, which makes the hea* 
vens declare the glory of God, and the whole earth 
show His praise, he must for ever be silent. Husband 
and wife, mother and child, sister and sister, may go 
through life's dark places side by side, but never may 
they talk by the way of Him who is guiding them* 
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Never^ in the oyerflowings of joy, may they spoak of 
their loving Father freely, with the confidence of His 
happy children. The struggles of penitence, of aspira^ 
tion, of anxious doubt, and trembling faith — all these 
are hidden for ever from the eyes which look on them 
with that human love which is the ray to tell us of 
the brightness of tiie love Divine. No wonder, then, 
is it, that while all the deep channels of spiritual sym- 
pathy are closed, and the words which might convey 
it whispered only in the dull ear of a confessor, no 
wonder is it if the ties of natural affections be slack- 
ened, if family relations lose their sanctity amid the 
struggles of life, and finally fail altogether in the last 
supreme moment, and the poor dying husband, wife, 
parent, brother, child, is left to pass away with no minis- 
trations save those of the priest, no loving breast on 
which to rest the drooping head, no gentle hand to 
wipe the death-dew £rom the brow, no beloved voice 
to whisper of God's strength in our weakness, no 

'^ Tender farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world.*' 

Never, I believe, would Italians desert the dying (as 
they habitually do, even where there is no possibility 
of contagion), if religious sympathies were permitted 
to be to them what they are to us — ^the undertone of 
the harmony of this life, and the prophecy of an im- 
mortal friendship in the world of souls. The priest 
has come in, thrusting himself between every relation^ 
between husband and wife, between mother and child^ 
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between each akhiI and its Father in heaven. It is 
not the hnaband who leads the prayers of his £un]ly ; 
it is not the mother who teaches her daughter the 
lessons of fidth and love; it is not the friend who 
<< takes sweet counsel " on sacred things — ^but always 
the priest^ always the priest ! No marvel, then, is it, 
that, at the last awful hour, the cord of human love, 
unstrengthened by its golden strand of holiest sym- 
pathies, snaps rudely in twain, and to Ihe priest it is 
left to stand alone by the dying bed, and touch with 
olio santo Ihe stiffening limbs, and read his Latin invo- 
cations, which the dull ear of the death-stricken never 
so much as hears, and which seem rather to be incan- 
tations to unaeen powers of evU Aau prayers to 4e 
everlasting Father who is opening wide His arms to 
bring home the soul of His child. 

It is not only, however, the eternal interests of reli- 
gion which are forbidden themes of intercourse among 
the people of Italy. Till the new order of things, it 
was everywhere throughout the Peninsula a matter 
of extremest peril to discuss political questions of any 
kind, even in the strictest private circles. No one 
could tell where the spy or the triutor might lurk; 
and dungeons — Austrian, Papal, or Neapdlitan — ^were 
not to be [trifled with for the sake of mere conversa- 
tion. Of course, all this holds good as much as ever 
in Kome and Venice to this day, among the Italians 
themselves. It is not to be forgotten by English 
visitors, that the liberty of tongue and pen they can 
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securely exercise would insure the destructioii of the 
uBhappj subjects of these paternal Goyemments. 

Now, it may seem a small matter (especially for 
women) to be debarred from talking politics. Many 
a frivolous Englishwoman would, perhaps, hail it as 
ahnost a boon if she were never to hear any more of 
elections, and bills, and ministries, or of the Essays 
and Beviews, and Biblical Interpretation, and Dar- 
win's Hypothesis. But the truth is, that conversation, 
without freedom to rise into serious discussion, is no 
true conversation at all, but mere wretched tittle- 
tattle, gossip, and froth. It is not that any of us want 
to discuss religion and politics all day long ; but we 
all of us feel that it is, at any moment, at our option 
to pursue the subject of the moment into those deeper 
questions which lie at its root — ^to open up any one 
channel of human thought which may suggest itself. 
Thus, the tendency of our conversation, as years go 
on, and education and science are widening, and indivi- 
dualism asserting itself more freely, is constantiy to 
become of a more intellectual and solid character. A 
'^ good talk " among a party of cultivated English or 
Americans is a really good thing; and if it want 
s<»ne of the artificial polish, the finesse and epigram, 
of the old school of the Hotel Bambouillet, it doubt- 
leas more than attains a counterbalance by its spon- 
taneity and simplicity, its force and earnestness. A 
process absolutely the reverse of this has been going 
on in Italy for centuries, up to the last few years ai 
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hope and regeneration. When all deep subjects are 
forbidden, the tendency of conversation is ever to 
keep further and further away from them, and to 
evade the awkwardness and peril of an approach which 
must needs be fatal to anything like earnestness. 
Accordingly, a light and graceful description of last 
night's opera, a critique on the toilette of the ladies 
in company, a dissertation on the equipages of the 
afternoon in the Corso, the Chiaja, or the Cascine, and 
a serious argument concerning the latest scandal of 
the society, pretty well exhaust the resources of Ita- 
lian conversation. The heads of the talkers might be 
fairly likened to children's balloon toys, seeming to 
struggle which is lightest, till all are found bobbing 
against the ceiling together. 

In other matters also, beside literary pleasures and 
intellectual conversation, the lives of Italian ladies are 
sadly limited. Except for the short summer villeggia" 
tura^ they have no habits of country life, nor of the 
duties which thence arise so naturally and blessedly 
among the wives and daughters of our landed pro- 
prietors, of attending to the wants of their depen- 
dants. Neither do Italian ladies, while residing 
in their town houses, often concern themselves with 
visiting the neighbouring poor, or the sick in the 
hospitals. On this subject I have endeavoured to 
obtain all the information possible, both in the in- 
stitutions themselves and among the Italian ladies. 
From all I can learn, the most active and useful of 
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the lay philanthropists of Italy, south of Genoa, are 
not Italians at all, but foreigners. The fame of 
the English princesses, Borghese and Doria, is Euro- 
pean; but besides these I everywhere hear of Bussians 
and Poles as interesting themselves in schools and in 
the out-of-door sick paupers. One of these, who died 
lately in Bome, the Princess Yolkonsky, lived in the 
most abject want that she might educate and support 
thirty-five poor girls in her palace. Another Bussian' 
countess is still grievously lamented by all the poor. 
" Ah, Signora, her stairs were crowded all day, and she 

helped us all." In Florence, the Marchesa S , born 

a Bussian princess, kindly volunteered to show me the 
admirable infant and poor school under her patronage, 

(partly supported by Prince D , another Bussian).* 

Several American ladies resident in Bome also em- 
ploy themselves constantly in visiting the sick poor. 
In the huge hospitals of San Spirito, San Giovanni, 
and Sajita Maria Nuova (of Florence), I was unable 
to hear that any lay ladies ever visited, the charge 
of the sick being wholly in the hands of French and 
Italian nuns of various orders. In the Female Befor- 
matory and Gaol of the Termini it is the same ; Bel- 
gian sisters manage everything, and have no visitors. 
Only at the terrible hospital of San Giacomo, which 

* Since writing the above I have been informed, on the best 
authority, that many Florentine ladies are now interesting them- 
selves in philanthropic labours of various kinds ; foremost among 
them is the gifted Marchesa D., who pamts pictures for the 
support of her schools. 
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receives the most disgnsting diseases^ and which even 
a well-accustomed head can hardly endure for un- 
utterable noisomeness^ did I come on the traces of lay 
Italian Tisitors. The nun of San Luigi, who accom- 
panied me, told me that once a month, ladies, includ- 
ing some countesses whom she greatly revered, paid 
visits regularly. " What did they do for the patients ?" 
I inquired. I confess I was not a little astounded by 
the reply, that the principal thing they did was to 
comb their hair 1 The Italian ladies are assuredly far 
too kind-hearted to let their intercourse stop at this 
senseless service — which, of course, was the proper 
task of the numerous paid nurses, or house-servants^ 
who work under the nuns. Still it gave me a shock 
to find this new trace of the great moral plague of 
Catholicism — the treating charity as a matter of 
spiritual earning to the giver, rather than of natural 
benefit to the receiver. It is like the monster farce 
of the washing of the pilgrims' feet at Easter. The 
good of the object of charity is the last thing con- 
sidered, but as an act of humility and self-denial it is 
believed to purchase no small heavenly gain for the 
agent. There is assuredly something peculiarly re- 
volting in this idea of making spiritual capital for our- 
selves out of the miseries of our fellows, and that, too, 
by performing acts ostentatiously serviceable, although 
really mere mockeries of their wants. The poor 
wretches in the female wards of San Giacomo present, 
I may safely affirm, one of the most awful sights on 
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earth. Two enormous halls open right and left, 
crowded respectively with the Tictims of the most 
agonizing and the most revolting of human diseases. 
The hall to the left is appropriated to cancer and other 
^'plaffi^ of hideous cutaneous disorders. The beds 
are arranged closely in quadruple rows, the head of 
one patient touching the feet of another — ^in all 130 
patients. Everywhere there is dirt, disorder, and 
noisomeness unutterable. As I walked up and down 
again, through the central passage between the beds, 
all the hapless creatures started up and joined in one 
piteous yell for alms, stretching their hands as if to 
seize me, and displaying with eager haste every loath- 
some horror of their sufferings. It was truly like a 
vision of Dante, where all the lost souls in the pit 
are grasping at his cloak to hold him back. To be 
told that ladies visited these hapless creatures was a 
great relief. But what did they do for their succour? 
*^ Thet/ combed their hairV^ It seemed nothing more 
nor less than wanton mockery. 

There is no workhouse, properly speaking, in Home, 
and there is an immense amount of poverty and 
wretchedness outside the hospitals. Except, however, 
for the few American and Kussian ladies of whom I 
have spoken, I have failed to hear of any visitors 
to the poor. All is left to the nuns. And here 
we see one of the endless evils of Monachism. It 
separates the duty of charity from domestic duty, 
making the one the task of the nun alone> and the 
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other of the wife and mother. Thus all healthful 
alternation is prevented. The woman who is living 
in the warm atmosphere of natural affections may not 
carry out from thence the blessings of a softened 
heart ; neither may she carry back into her home that 
blessed glow of spirit, and bracing of the soul to duty, 
which follows all real work among the poor. Let it 
be admitted that the heavier part of all such labours 
must be done by single women, and that it is much to 
be desired that Protestant unmarried ladies took it as 
universally as their proper vocation as do Romanists. 
Still, that they should be free — should remain essen- 
tially lay members of society, taking their place in 
family and social circles, and c(M.perating with mzr- 
ried women, their sisters, mothers, daughters, as these 
have time and power to aid them — this is absolutely 
needful, I believe, to make society what it ought to 
be, and to prevent the consecration of the cloister from 
being the desecration of the home. 

I have sometimes thought I could read the results 
of the narrow moral and intellectual life of the women 
of Italy in the aspect of their faces and manner of 
deportment. There is much beauty among them, and 
usually a look of quick and vivid intelligence; but 
there is a most painful blank beside. If I might be 
guilty of a bull, I should almost call it a conscious 
blank. They seem made for something better; but 
yet one can read on brow, or eyes, or mouth, no trace 
of thoughts beyond an opera, or a new bonnet, or 
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some petty quarrel of social jealousy. As I have 
confessed, I have really seen too little of Italy in only 
four visits to offer a reliable opinion. I can but give 
my own impression, always renewed ; and that is as I 
have said. The faces of women of the working classes 
seem much like those of their order elsewhere, bearing 
the traces, alas! of toil and hard sharp cares; but not 
morally unhealthy in aspect. But the great ladies in 
their splendid toilettes seem to bear on their faces that 
curse — far surpassing all *^ Curse of Labour " — ^the 
Curse of Idleness — of emptiness of brain, or inanition 
of the pulses, which constitute the true life of a human 
being as distinguished from a doll to be dressed or a 
child to be amused. Weariness, vacancy, trivial plea, 
sure, or petty annoyance, these are the common ex* 
pressions; and yet through all a certain anxiety, a 
sort of hunger after something better and nobler. 
Truly, if I have read them rightly, a pitiable story I 
If one of them could understand her own lot, and 
compare it with that of her free and happy sister in 
our dull Isle of Fogs, of which they have such dread, 
how sad, how unendurable would it seem ! In girl- 
hood she has had none of our free country habits of 
healthy rides and romps in the hay, and winter even- 
ing games. She has been kept from all intercourse, 
save a very formal one, under strictest surveillance, 
even with the young ladies of her own rank. As she 
grows older, she has no free walks, no delicious story- 
books, no hoarded poems to feed with pure fire the 
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kindling spirits of youth, the dawning love for the 
beautiful, the sublime, the heroic. And then, whilei 
yet a mere girl, all immature in heart and mind, she. 
18 married, if not against her wish, yet with her pri- 
vate feelings having, probably, been the last item in. 
the requirements of her parents when they accepted 
the proposals of a man who has hardly twice seen her 
— who has certainly never conversed with her for an 
hour, inasmuch as till thus engaged she can never ap- 
pear in society. Of the result of sucR manages de 
convenance in Italy, it is hard to speak. Probably, 
there is some difference in different parts of the country. 
In Naples it is universally declared to be an atrocious 
immorality. Bome, always full of prudery, claims 
especially domestic morality for its great nobility. It 
is at all events the fashion among them for the idle 
husband to dangle constantly beside his idle wife; 
and, if wrong exist, it is carefully hidden from public 
sight. If free from offence, however, these lives of 
the great Boman nobility are at best useless and inane 
beyond all conception. A country where a noble 
layman has no political career, no office in the state or 
army which he can condescend to fulfil (except walk- 
ing in processions in the Guardia Nobile), a country 
where there is no literature worth naming, no news- 
papers worth reading, no field sports, no benches of 
country magistrates, no parliament, no committees, 
no elections of any kind — in such a country the life of 
a man of rank is a poor thing indeed. A few of them 
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have tried to occupy themselves with obtaining fine 
breeds of horses and cattle ; and they all act as their 
own agents and auditors of accounts, expressing 
astonishment at English noblemen who trust anybody 
with implicit confidence in such matters. But beyond 
these employments there is actually little or nothing 
for them to do. The powerful and factious nobles of 
old, with their strange lives of violence and crime 
gilded over like that of Nero by dilettantism in Art — 
the Orsini, Colonnas, and Borgias of old — ^have given 
place to a race who pick cautiously their steps along 
the very narrowest path of existence possible for a 
human being; who spend their mornings over their 
account-books, their afternoons in a drive with their 
wives up and down the Corso and the Pincian, and 
their evenings at cards for a paul a game with their 
uncle, the cardinal. When they die, their epitaphs 
mention most truly, among the foremost of their 
virtues, that they were " Prudent and Frugal ; '* 
Such a prince, duke, or marquis, for a husband, wiU 
hardly raise a woman's nature to any very lofty alti- 
tudes of feeling. 

Let us now try to obtain a glimpse of the condition 
of the women of the mezzo cetto class — a class extend- 
ing, with only trifling shades of social rank, from the 
wives and daughters of professional men down to 
keepers of small shops, dressmakers, &c. In the first 
place, their domestic life is not what we call ^^ com- 
fortable." That truly English word, as Hawthorne 
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sajSy has no applicatioii whateTer to the apartments 
ef a great nunbling Italian palace^ in wlnicli each 
taoMuij has ita half-dozen roomsy with kitchen and 
flcolleiy all <m the same floor^ and a great ataircaee 
(cold, darky and dirtj, nine times ont of ten), to share 
with fiye or six other familiesu Ererj Italian woman 
is so far a Psyche that she always c<»nea oat in but^ 
terfly guise on Snndays, and Festas, and fine after- 
noons ; but the rest of her days, and in the '^ bosom of 
her family,'' her state, alas ! is yery much that of the same 
butterfly in its grub condition. Such alternations of 
dirt and splendour are happily confined with us to our 
cooks and housemaids. Neither has the Italian much 
excuse, as r^ards household labours, for her matutinal 
dishabille and violation of the sacro-sanct institution 
of the morning bath. A room cleaned as an English 
housewife would clean it is a thing I can safely affirm 
I haye neyer beheld in Italy. The frescoed ceilings 
and cornices, the ill-painted, ill-jointed woodwork, the 
large immovable and yet ricketty couches, ready to 
break to pieces if shoved a step on the carpets which 
are' nailed down for the season over a bed of musty 
straw — it were utterly futile to expect such apart- 
ments and such furniture to be what we call clean* 
Then, as to cookery. The whole Italian nation pos- 
sesses that quality which some would term a virtue^ 
but which is in truth always a misfortune to the race 
which inherits it — an indifference to all varieties and 
curies of food. Like the poor Irish, contented for 
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ever with their potatoes and stirabout, there is wanted 
« Btimulus for wifely cares wherever both parties are 
satisfied without the woman's exertion of a little 
thought and skill, and the whole domestic life loses 
somewhat thereby. In Italy, for foreigners, there is 
the eternal trattoria tin-box, out of which the un- 
wholesome dinner is taken, ready served in dishes, at 
the proper hour. For natives, there is the undressed 
salad and the sour bread, and the minestra and lesso 
(the soup and boiled-down meat), and very little 
beside, unless fritta^ a hotchpot of fish, poultry, or 
vegetables, fried in oil. English crockery and English 
cutlery must be used even by the poor, and, of course, 
are used very sparingly. Their own hideous delf (as 
an Italian lady said to me) *^ breaks if you only look 
at it." Of course, many ablutions of the same, knife- 
boards, and the like, are very slightly in request. 
Washing, however, does go on — washing of clothes. 
Every day, everywhere, may be seen on the lines, 
hung like cobwebs across every court and angle, and 
on the long canes stuck out of windows of palaces, 
iurays of garments dangling in the breeze. I am at 
this moment writing opposite a large and handsome 
building — a public college, founded by one pope, 
restored by another. At its windows, opening on one 
of the best streets of Some, there are fixed en per-- 
manenee strings and canes for drying clothes ; and for 
half the week the ^UiUQfagade of the college is pleas- 
ingly diversified by rows of pupil's stockings, shirts, &c.^ 
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and, now and then, a few pairs of sheets. Nobody 
dreams there is any indecency in this, or in a hundred 
other things in Kome, which would shock us not a 
little in England. 

Light as it is, and imperfectly accomplished at the 
best, the Italian lady of the mezzo cetto never dreama 
of training her servant to fulfil her domestic task by 
herself. She spends her own time half-helping, half- 
scolding, half-gossiping with her maids, backwards 
and forwards between the beds which they are makings 
the dinner they are cooking, and that lounge to which 
the whole nation betakes itself at every spare moment 
— the window. Walking in the street must never be 
done alone ; but out of her window at the 1st, 2d, 3d, 
or ultimo piano she may lean and gaze for hours on 
the most public thoroughfare, and, moreover, smile 
and exchange words with the passengers, in all pro- 
priety. Of this liberty every one avails herself in 
full, wasting whole hours staring up and down and 
interchanging comments with her donna di servizia 
(maid of all work), or cameriera (lady's maid), as the 
case may be, in the adjoining window. I have often, 
laughed to watch the rows of heads to be seen ia 
profile aU down the different stories of windows in a 
very dull street on an ordinary day when there waa 
actually nothing to see beyond a man with a cart of 
oranges, a hack carriage or two, and a littie lupetta 
dog poking his sharp nose among the cabbage stalks 
and other filth in the Immondezzaio, which (of course) 
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adorned the comer in perpetuity, having its name 
printed on the house over it for fear of any mistake. 
- This is the morning life of an Italian, beginning 
rather early and ending at two or three o'clock in 
winter, and quite late in the cool of the evening in 
summer. There is actually very little else done; 
very little music or needlework, or teaching of chil- 
dren; and actually no reading in nine cases out of 
ten. Few Italian ladies' drawing-rooms ever show a 
single book, paper, or pamphlet of any kind, but only 
rubbishy ornaments of glass, artificial flowers in gaudy 
French china vases ; or, perhaps, some natural flowers 
carefully mounted on wires by the dealer, and set up 
in tixat formal manner, aa unlike a real bouquet freshly 
arranged by an English lady's hands, as the dead 
Capuchins in the shrouds are unlike living men. 
When Italian women — who are not of the class care- 
fully guarded from all but expurgated editions of 
'^ Uncle Tom's Cabin " — ^attempt to read at all, their 
studies invariably tend towards French novels or 
translations of them into Italian. The coarsely vicious 
** Dame aux Camellias " seems to be the chief favourite. 
I have been amazed to hear nicely-mannered young 
women, in the shops where I have managed to fall 
into conversation, quietly cite this as the book they 
liked best. Then came all Dumas's follies. If there 
were anything better to counterpoise such a literature 
it would be of small consequence ; but there is actu- 
ally nothing. AU knowledge of life and morals must 
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eome through this distorted and polluted channel. To 
these books^ apparently^ the priests make small objec- 
tion among the poorer women. An Italian servant 
told me that her cousin had had a Bible^ and ^^ oh, it 
was a beautiful book ! But a priest saw it one day, 
and was very angry, and took it away." They take 
the Bible, but leave the ^^ Dame aux Camellias." 

The afternoon or evening having arrived. Psyche 
emerges ; after a very long sojourn at her toilet — the 
grub has become a most radiant butterfly. Over an 
enormous crinoline falls a rich silk petticoat, sweeping 
at every step the dirty streets of Rome ; a most ele^ 
gant chapeau de Paris set on the fine head, with the 
hair h rimperatrice; a mantle, in winter of velvet; 
in summer of lace. I am not talking of princesses or 
marchesas. This is the toilet of people who keep 
small shops, and of the wives and daughters of em" 
ployes of the middle and humbler grades. How and 
where the money comes from for this senseless dress 
is a question not to be discussed in this place. One 
thing is certain ; all family comfort, and even proper 
food and fuel, is sacrificed unhesitatingly by all classes 
to these matters of display — to dress, to a box at the 
theatre, and to a carriage for a drive on the Pincian 
or in the Villa Borghese. 

Respecting the humblest class of Italian women I 
have not much to say. They are not especially badly 
off in Florence and Bome. Female labour is well 
paid, comparatively to the price of the necessaries of 
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life and the Talae of mens' labour* A donna dif add- 
enda (charwoman) earns 3 pauls {\s. Zd.) a day. A 
work-girl, 3- or 4 pauls and two meals. Slop-workers 
at their own homes earn from 5 to 8 pauls, and if 
they can do the more difficult parts of tailoring, such 
as the button-holes, they can readily earn a scudo 
(4«. 2d.) a day. With their habits this is absolute 
wealth, and the work-women themselves spoke of it to 
me as an excellent trade. As servants, all Italians 
are exceedingly good-humoured, never seeming to 
care how much trouble they take, or to what jobs they 
are set. They are disorderly, untidy, and sometimes 
violently passionate, making the absurdest scenes with 
their Italian mistresses, who will permit it, and who 
fly into a rage in return, and then make it up after- 
wards. To others they are very respectful, with a 
gentle and well-bred courtesy far removed from obse- 
quiousness, and exceedingly pleasing. English people 
sometimes talk of their dishonesty, but my experience 
goes to prove that they are remarkably trustworthy ; 
liieir pilferings, if such there be, being very trifling 
indeed, and all valuables being quite safe in their 
hands. Their moderation and sobriety are really 
great; such faults and vices as they have lie in another 
direction. It is almost useless to say they do not 
speak truth, or, as I have heard it euphuistically ex- 
pressed, ^^they always, on principle, postpone the 
interests of veracity to the purposes of the moment ! " 
In this respect they are no worse and no better than 
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French, Swiss, or Irish servants ; and, like the latter, 
their quick imaginations supply them with an inex- 
haustible supply of myths, perfectly astounding to the 
Anglo-Saxon's dull powers of invention. Whatevea? 
Bomanists may allege, it is a fact, patent to the most 
casual observer, that truth, as a virtue in itself, i» 
barely recognised at all by Catholic nations. They 
are charitable and kind, and perfectly ready to recog- 
nise that ^^ to bear false witness against our neigh- 
bour " is a sin ; but to " bear false witness " in his 
FAVOUB is a totally diflTerent matter. On the con- 
trary, such an act is, as the French say, un mensonge 
sublime 1 I recollect a poor Irishwoman once afford- 
ing an amusing example of the utter inability under 
which she laboured to comprehend the nature of 
veracity. She appealed to a lady thus pathetically, 
'^ Ah, ma'am, won't you speak to the master for me? 
He says he doesn't believe me ; and now, to show you 
I would not deceive his honour, I'll teU you the truth. 
He asked me, last week, how I was ? and I told him 
I was finely, though I was ready to drop /" Could any 
English mind have conceived such a testimony to 
reliability I 

Doubtless, false teaching has a terrible share in this 
evil, as well as the difference which should never be 
forgotten of imaginative and unimaginative races. In 
the land of Machiavelli, there has not existed for ages 
any sense of disgrace attaching to cunning fraud and 
deception, in themselves, but rather the contrary, as 
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Mr. Trollope has so amply Bhown in his life of Filippo 
Strozzi. Praise has been constantly lavished on the 
*'^ prudence^^ of actions for which an English gentleman 
would be kicked out of every club in London. Then 
tiiere is the religious teaching which ought to correct 
this low standard of public opinion, but which, to all 
human appearance, never does anything of the kind. 
An American lady here, becoming much attached to 
her Koman cameriera, endeavoured, for a long time to 
awaken her conscience to the sin of lying, and at 
last had reason to hope that she had succeeded in doing 
BO. One day the woman returned &om confession in 
a rather triumphant state of mind, and told her mis* 
tress, *^ that she was all wrong to have frightened her 
80 much about her falsehoods. The priest had assured 
her that, if they were not * giurate ' (sworn) lies, they 
were of no consequence — ^very small sins indeed." 

The pleasantest part to think of in these poor souls' 
lives, is their innocent enjoyment of their holidays. I 
have often watched parties of them on a Sunday 
afternoon going out for their walk, the whole family 
together in brightest array, and with their black eyes 
dancing with animation, and the white teeth gleaming 
at every smile. A Boman Sunday seems to me the 
best thing about Home. The shops are not open as 
in Paris, there is no actual business going on — 
only a few stalls and cafes, and the like, where 
there is no ^sorder and no intoxication. But the 
whole population takes holiday nevertheless. They 
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come home early from church, eat their frugal dinners, 
and then, in their best clothes, start off all together^ 
haying locked up their apartments and put the key in 
their pockets. Up and down the streets they walk, 
talking to their friends — up the steps of the Trinitfl, 
and round the beautiful Pincian Hill, thronged with 
carriages, and musical with military bands plajring in 
the midst of a handsome garden; then out by the 
Porta del Popolo, for a longer walk through the grand 
avenues and grassy glades of the Villa Borghese ; and 
home at last, at nightfall, through the Corso, talking 
and smiling as gaily and yet as soberly as when they 
started, till they climb up to their proper landing and 
open their door, and sit down to supper, having brought 
home a store of health and pleasure for the week to come* 
In concluding this brief sketch of Italian women, 
in 1862, I cannot but feel that it is, on the whole, a 
sad and unhopeful one. The country which once pro- 
duced Cornelias and Lucretias, and again, after two 
thousand years, gloried in the constellation of gifted 
women, of whom Vittoria Colonna and Olympia 
Morata were the types — that country ought surely, 
even yet, to possess daughters capable of aiding her 
uprise out of the night of superstition and despotism* 
It may be so ; such Italian women may exist, and may 
start forth any day from their obscurity ; but as yet 
we see them not. As in the loveliest of Bome's trea- 
sures of art, the dawn has come, Aurora has started 
on her course out of the realm of chaos and darkness. 
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But the female forms which should harbinger her car 
and scatter flowers on the waLjy and bear the torch 
and crown the victor, these yet delay to appear, and 
are absent from the picture. 

Finally, there is a side of the life of women of the 
middle and lower classes in Bome, of which I cannot 
speak, and yet which cannot be passed oyer in silence 
without conveying a most false impression of their 
condition. My information has been derived from 
too many and too weU-experienced residents in Rome 
to leave much doubt on my mind concerning; the 
.wM d.n,.r..iz..io. wMoh ^.^^ »o.g J. »d 
women. In a city with a population of less than 
200,000 souls, the existence of nearly 30,000 celibates 
is an element of hopeless disorder. The priestly 
government is prudish, as if composed of old maids. 
No flowers may be sold by women ; no female ballet- 
dancers may appear, save in ridiculous drapery ; every 
statue in the galleries is made what they deem decent; 
and, when I ventured to suggest that the infant 
schools should admit little girls of three to eight, to 
learn with little boys of the same age, I was told the 
Government would close the school at once were such 
a flagrant impropriety to be attempted. Yet, that the 
present Pope is himself a man of unimpeachable morals 
is a subject of almost boastful surprise ; and that many 
of his cardinals, or priests and monks, follow his good 
example, no one seems to believe for a moment. But 
let us draw a veil over the secrets of this " City of 
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Destmction^'' and remember that men cannot set 
aside God's laws, soul and bodj^ and make religion a 
cloak for tjrannj and wrong, and, after all^ leave 
those who endure such things in a state of moral 
health and simple piety* Despotism and hypocrisy 
would not be what they are, could they brood over a 
nation for ages, and be inhaled by it in every breath 
like a malaria, and yet leave no fever, no plague 
behind them, to tell of their poisoned bane. Outraged 
nature vindicates itself always, and religion, parodied 
and blasphemed, becomes a curse* 
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Reprinted from MacmxttaiCs Magazine, April, 1861. 



It is not as to a scene of touching pathos or tragic 
interest that we invite our readers^ in asking them to 
examine the condition of our Workhouses. There is 
pathos there^ and many an unwritten tragedy. Often 
have we thought^ in hearing the tales so simply told 
from many a bed of suffering, *^ Talk of ' The Ro- 
mance of the Peerage;!' *: The* Romance of the Work- 
house' would offer many a strtoger and more harrow- 
ing incident." But these interests come later. We 
crave the reader's attention on this plea only : It is a 
DUTY laid on us all. In other countries the condition 
of the destitute poor is mostly determined by Govern- 
ment. Here the whole community is answerable for 
their treatment. No system of democratic rule has 
ever been devised which, so effectually as the New 
Poor Law^ casts the responsibility of action on the 
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whole population^ male and even female. What if it 
should some day be proved that under few despotisms 
have worse evils flourished ? 

In the present paper we cannot pretend to make 
anything like an exhaustive survey of the subject of 
the Poor Laws generally. We shall merely attempt 
a brief inquiry into three of the leading branches of 
workhouse arrangement^ and state in conclusion the 
plans suggested^ or in operation^ for the removal of 
the more important evils in them. 

We assume that the Poor Laws have a treble aim. 
1st. They should repress pauperism^ by making the 
lives of the vicious and idle disgraceful and wearisome. 
Thus he who is yet outside the workhouse may be 
spurred to industry and frugality^ by knowing that it 
is no Castle of Indolence^ but a stem mill-round of 
labour which awaits him if he enter there^ and the 
pauper himself^ if redeemable^ may be goaded to 
better habits. 2dly. The Poor Laws should provide 
for the education of orphan and friendless children in 
such a manner as should secure them against becoming 
either criminals or paupers (as their parents commonly 
have been)^ and should fit them to earn their bread 
honestly. 3dly. The Poor Laws should extend to the . 
sick^ the aged^ the disabled^ to all who have no other j 
asylum^ and whose present case is helpless and suffer^ ^ 
ing, a shelter which should partake of none of the 
penal elements which belong to the treatment of the 
idle and vicious pauper. 
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Such being, it is assumed, the legitimate ends of a 
Poor Law, it remains to be considered whether on the 
whole the system commonly adopted effects any of 
these objects in a reasonably satisfactory degree. 

First, then — Is pauperism repressed by our treat- 
ment of adult able-bodied paupers, male and female ? 

A pauper we may define to be ** a person who can 
work, but will not work without coercion :" one who 
might have supported himself independently by his 
labour, but has been degraded by idleness or vice to 
fling himself on the community for maintenance. To 
those who properly belong to this class it is obvious 
that indulgent treatment is no real charity in the 
highest sense of the word. A workhouse where they 
may gossip and idle, and drone and grumble, is neithef 
a threat nor a correction. On the other hand, the 
difficulty which already harasses us in our gaols — to 
make confinement therein reaUy penal, whUe forbear- 
ing all cruelty and affording all the means of health — 
is still more serious in the case of workhouses, where 
there is no crime to be punished, only the negative 
fault of idleness to be repressed. 

On the whole, perhaps, as regards the male able- 
bodied paupers, the treatment pursued is less inju- 
dicious, and its results less unsatisfactory than in any 
other branch of workhouse discipline. Even here, 
however, the state of stagnation and hopelessness in 
which life is passed ought surely to be combated by the 
introduction of some system of rewards which should 
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afford hope to the mentoriouB^ and some penalties of 
a negative kind n^bicli slionld make ibe indolent feel 
that their position here was worse than that of the m- 
dustrions. Captain Crofton has so^ested that his 
system of marks, which has been found to work so 
wonderfully well among the conyicts of Ireland, 
shotdd be tried with some modifications in the work- 
houses. We should wish to see this subject properly 
considered* 

But, whateyer may be our judgment of the treatment 
of the male able-bodied paupers, very decidedly con- 
demnatory must be our condunon as regards the man- 
agement oi female adults, for whom it may be truly said 
that a residence in the workhouse is commonly moral 
*ruin. Thelast rags and shredsofmodestywhichthe poor 
creature may have brought in from the outer world 
are ruthlessly torn away, ere many weeks are past, by 
the hideous gossip over the degrading labour of 
oakum-^icking, or in the idle lounging about the 
^'women's yard." It is a common assertion that 
proper separations are made among the women, and 
•the well-conducted freed from the contamination of 
the degraded. Sut, except in a few country unions, 
this rarely holds good, and perhaps could hardly be 
espected to do so. The case of one girl at this 
moment in a London workhouse (a case which we 
-are sure might he paralleled in half the unions in 
England) offers to us a contemplation quite as horrible 
as if we were accustomed to shut up our destitute 
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children in a fever hospital or a lazar-house. The 
girl of whom I speak had been decently educated in 
a district school. Forced to go into the workhouse^ 
and there conducting herself irregularly^ she was 
threatened with some usual penalty. ^^I shall take 
my discharge," she answered, *^and go out of the 
house." ** But how will you support yourself, my . 
poor girl?" inquired the kindly-disposed master. The j 
answer was horrible enough — she indicated bluntly ♦ 
the sinful ^^ livelihood," whose secret she had learned 
since she came to the workhouse.* 

Every master and matron could multiply cases like 
this, and corroborate the assertion that a '^girl is 
ruined if once she passes into the adult ward." In 
well-ordered houses efforts are always made to save 
the children by passing them directly from school to 
service. But what then are the places which we sup- 
port at public cost, and wherein it is contamination 
for a girl once to set her foot? 

Again, for these miserable fallen women them-j 
selves. What are we doing to save them, now they j 
have been cast up by the Dead Sea of vice, and left \ 
stranded for a time within our reach upon the shore?' 
Here and there a few efforts are made, and warm^^ 
kind hands stretched out to draw them up. But 
usually we leave these most miserable beings unaided 
in their sin and shame — sin felt now, perhaps for the 
first time, in all its horror, under that iron monotony 

* Workhouse Visiting Journal No. 11, p. 532. | 
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of life^ and bound to the company of souls lost like their 
own. The chaplain of a large union once described 
to us a scene which has haunted us ever since — a 
ward full of these " unfortunates," locked up together 
through the whole blessed summer time, wrangling, 
cursing, talking of all unholy things, till, mad with 
sin and despair, they danced, and shouted their hideous 
songs in such utter shamelessness and fury that none 
dared to enter their den of agony. 

Now for the second object of the Poor Laws — the 
education of the young. How do we succeed in our 
proper aim of cutting off the entail of pauperism, and 

i making the child of the drunken father or profligate 

I mother an honest member of society ? 

It must be admitted that we have great difficulties 
to contend with in this undertaking; for the poor 
children are commonly physically burdened with dis- 
ease inherited from their parents, or acquired in their 
own neglected infancy. Perhaps it is true that, in 
the inscrutable mysteries of Providence, there is also 
a moral proclivity to the coarser vices in such children, 
while the apparently happier lot of others is to win 
the heavenly goal through less miry paths of trial. 
However this may be, it is certain the pauper child 
requires very especial care. He needs good food and 
clothing to strengthen and purify his frame from the 
probable taint of scrofula ; and he needs much tender- 
ness and kindness of treatment, to draw out the affec- 
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tions and sentiments which will have to contend with 
a low organization. 

Are these cares for body and mind really taken ? 
Assuredly they are in some unions ; and the healthy 
happy children are the just pride of the benevolent 
guardians. But all the experience we have been 
enabled to obtain^ after long attention to the subject, 
and the visitation by ourselves and friends of a vast 
number of workhouses^ leads us to the sad conclusion< 
that these well-managed unions form the exceptions 
and not the rule. The pauper children in the ma- 
jority of workhouses are not properly cared for. They 
are poorly fed^ considering their constitutional de- 
pression^ poorly clad, considering their cold abodes, 
and not only have no proper encouragement given 
them to the healthy sports of childhood, but are 
effectually debarred from them. Well can we recall 
how this fact struck us for the first time on seeing a 
group of children in a workhouse in the country, 
turned for our inspection into their " play-ground." 
Rarely have we beheld so dismal a sight; for the ugly 
yard miscalled by that pleasant name was five inches 
deep in coarse gravel, through which walking was 
difficult, and running impossible, even had not each 
poor little creature been weighed down like a galley- 
slave by a pair of iron-shod shoes as heavy as lead. 
The poor babes stood huddled in a comer, scared and 
motionless, when bidden by the matron in an unctuous 
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manner to ''play as usnal, my dears!" We tried to 
play ourselves, but were utterly foiled by those sad 
childislt looks. Our companion, the wife of the chair- 
man of that union, promised a carriage load of toys 
next week. May she have remembered that promise 
to the poor little ones, to whom life had never yet 
brought such wonders as a ball or skipping rope! 
Perhaps it was too late already to teach them what 
jsuch sports might be. 

A number of unions since visited, and many in- 
-quiries from experienced persons, have confirmed our 
impression that, in the usual treatment of children in 
workhouses, there is terrible disregard of the natural 
laws of a child's being, and that Ihe consequences are 
most piteous and fatal. We cannot multiply examples; 
but the following little sketch given us by a friend, of 
lier impressions of one of the rare gala-days of work- 
house children, will sufficiently convey the general 
results of our investigations : — 
I ,r^ / ** The first time I made acquaintance with the chil- 
dren of C Workhouse School, I went with some 

friends to see them receive presents of toys, sugar- 
plums, &c., collected for distribution among them by 
some kind-hearted ladies. We began with the nursery, 
where the babies and children under three years old 
are kept. It was a cheerless sight enough, though 
the room was large and airy, and clean as whitewash 
could make it, and the babies — ^there were about 
twenty altogether — showed no sign of ill-usage or 



neglect. Most of them looked^ healthy and well fed». 
and all sompulonslj neat and tidy. 

'^ But it was the unnatural stillness of the little 
things tiiat affected me painfully. They sat on benches 
hardly raised from l^e floor^ except a few who were 
lying on a bed in a corner of the room. All remained 
perfectly grave and noiseless, even when the basket 
of toys was brought in and placed in the midst of the 
circle. There was no jumping up, no shouting, no 
eager demand for some particularly noisy or gaudy 
plaything. They held out their tiny hands, and took 
them when they were bid, just looked at them list- 
lessly for a minute, and then relapsed into dulness 
again, eq[ually regardless of the ladies' simulated ex- 
pressions of delight and surprise made for their imi- 
tation, or the good clergyman's exhortation to them 
^ to be good children, and deserve all the pretty things 
the kind ladies gave them.' I saw only two children 
who looked really pleased, and understood how to play 
with the toys given them ; and they, I was told, had 
only been in the house a few days. 

*' I went to the bed, where three tiny little things 
were lying hst asleep ; a fourth was sitting, up wide 
awake, looking demurely at the strangers and un- 
wonted display of toys, but not asking for anything. 
She was a pretty little girl of some two years old, with 
curly flaxen hair, and soft blue eyes, — a fair delicate 
little creature, who seemed made to be some fond 
mother's pety but with the same languid spiritless: look 
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all the other children wore. I lifted h^ from the bed, 
and tried hard to bring a brighter expression to the 
childish face. I gave her one of the gayest toys, but 
it soon dropped from her passiye hand. I showed her 
my watch ; she looked and listened as I bade her, but 
gave no sign of pleasure. ' Ah,' said the nurse, ^that 
one's an orphan, and never knowed father or mother. 
She don't understand being made of or petted.' Poor 
little friendless one, and must she pass through all her 
desolate childhood, ignorant of what love or petting 
.means? God help her! It was very pitiful to look 
at that innocent's face, and to think that it might be 
no look of love would ever rest on it I As I put her 
down again on the bed, I kissed her, whispering at 
the same time some words of baby endearment, and 
then she nestled a little closer to me, and looked up 
into my eyes with the first faint glimmer of a smile on 
her lips, as if my words and looks had roused some 
answering feeling in her baby heart. I do not think 
any one could have borne that appealing wistful gaze 
unmoved. I confess my heart felt very heavy, as I 
left her to relapse again into that mournful gravity, 
more touching to see in such young creatures than tears 
or noisy complaints. I must repeat again that I saw 
no signs of harshness or unkindness on the part of the 
nurses; but they were^both old women, one paralytic; 
and it is naturally their first object to hush their 
charges into the state of stupid, joyless, inactivity 
which gives them the least fatigue and trouble. 
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' Goodniess ' and dull quiet are with them synonymous 
terms. I remembered the many complaints made to 
us by mistresses of workhouse girls, ' that those girls 
never so much as knew how to handle an infant, and 
could not be trusted for a moment alone with the 
children ; ' and I longed to turn some of the elder 
girls from the school into the nursery, for at least 
some hours every week, under the charge of some 
good, motherly woman, who would teach them, both 
by precept and example, how to manage young chil- 
dren. I am told this plan has been tried in some 
workhouses, and found to succeed. Surely, it would 
be well to adopt it in aU. 

" Leaving the nursery, strewed with neglected 
rattles, rag-dolls, &c., we passed on to the large school- 
room, where all the children — girls, boys, and infants 
— ^were to be regaled with tea and plum-cake. The 
room was, like the other, spotlessly clean and tidy, as 
were also the children, who stood in long hushed rows 
before the tables, waiting to sing their grace before 
they began. The children of the infant school were 
as still and solemn as the babies — ^not a smile among 
them. A little fellow, half hidden by a huge round 
plum-cake, which stood on the table before him, 
attracted my attention by his woe-begone face, and 
piteous efforts to repress an occasional sob. He was 
one of the healthiest-looking of all the children there, 
with a brown, rosy face, sturdy brown legs, and fat, 
dimpled arms — a great contrast to some of his poor> 
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fpallkl, stunted compa]iioiifl« I lingered behind tbe 
' rest of. the party to ask what ailed him. The sobs 
came louder, as he faltered out, ^ Mammy !^ I en* 
larged on the glories of tiie coming Christmas-tree, 
hoping to divert his mind from his grief for a little ; 
but my eloquence was quite wasted ; he only looked 
up and wailed out 'Mammy, mammy !' The sugar- 
r\ plum I gave him was disdainfully thrown on the floor, 
as he begged, in passionate, broken accents, to be 
taken to ' mammy.' I was quite at a loss ; but the 
mistress came up to us, and quieted him with the often 
repeated and often broken promise, that, if Jemmy 
would be a good boy, and leave ofl^ crying, she would 
take him very soon to see his mammy. The poor 
little fellow manfully choked down his sobs, and sat 
with eager black eyes fixe'd on the mistress, evidently 
trying hard to show her how good' he was, in hopes of 
earning the promised reward. 

'^ In answer to my questions, the mistress told me 
that Jemmy had only been in the house two days. 
He was brought in with his mother, a respectable 
woman from the country, who had been forced by ad- 
verse circumstances to seek shelter in the workhouse. 
She further said, it was hard work getting mother and 
child apart. 'He was her only one, and they had 
never been separated for so much as a day before, 
and, though he was three years old, he clung like a 
baby to her, and she, poor soul, wae fretting worse 
for Jemmy than Jemmy was for her.' No doubt, the 
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boy will soon get used to do* without his mother'a^ 
daily love and care, and be satiafied with the weekly 
visits which children in the workhouse schools are 
allowed to pay to their parents; but she will have 
many a sore struggle before she can learn patiently to 
resign her only child to strangers' scant care and ten- 
derness. I suppose the separation between mothers 
and children must exist; but I never felt so forcibly ^ 
its hardship in particular cases. The perfect indifPer- j 
ence with which the matron, a good-natured looking 
woman, talked of both mother and boy's distress^ 
showed she was too well used to such scenes. 

** While I was occupied with Jemmy, the children 
were standing quiet and silent before the yet un- 
touched tea and plum-^^ake, listening to a long dicH 
course from one of the clergymen, interspersed with 
anecdotes of sweet children, who unfortunately all 
died while still of very tender years, which it might, 
perhaps, have been better to defer till after the good 
things were disposed of. However, they were all too 
well drilled to manifest any signs of impatience, ex- 
cept one very small boy, who, after staring hard at 
his hot bowl of tea, was suddenly inspired by the idea 
that it was meant as a bath for his blue, cold hands, 
and forthwith plunged them in, looking round at his 
companions with proud satisfaction, in spite of a whis- 
per of * Naughty boy I See to him, then I' addressed 
to him by an older and better-informed child. 

*^ At last the speeches were over, and the grace very 
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nicely snug, and a refresliing clatter of spoons and 

mngs^ and subdued Toices^ succeeded I 

believe they all enjoyed themselves in their way ; but 
still the difference between their general bearing and 
that of ordinary National-school children was very 
striking and very sad. By far the greater number 
had a depressed^ downcast, and spiritless look, almost 
as if they already felt themselves to belong to an in- 
ferior and despised class, and would never have energy 
even to try to rise above it. Surely it would be well 
not to go on herding pauper children constantly to- 
gether, but to let them attend some National-school 
(as is done at Upton-on-Sevem, and a few other 
unions), and so be mixed, for some hours every day, 
with non-pauper children ?" 

Let us turn now to a stage beyond early child- 
hood, and judge how the .workhouse system acts in 
education. I must confine myself to the case of the 
girls, lest the subject should surpass all bounds, and 
also because the tougher nature of boys enables them 
to escape with far less injury. 

A few days ago a tradesman who had taken from a 
workhouse school a girl distinguished there for her 
good qualities, remarked to us with no little indig- 
nation, "I don't know why we build reformatories 
and penitentiaries, and then rear these workhouse girls 
on purpose to fill them I What can happen to them 
when they are not able to earn a penny by honest 
labour? This girl has been with me three months. 
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and my wife teaches her all she can» but she is like a 
fool. We cannot trust her to mind the babj, or 
sweep the room^ or light the fire. She breaks every 
bit of crockery she touches. If we send her 4 
message she cannot find her way down two streets^ 
Poor people cannot afford to keep such a servant ; but^l 
if we part with her, what will become of her ? — She is| 
sure to go to ruin." 

Now this is precisely what happens to these work- 
house girls by hundreds every year in this kingdom. 
It is a most awful consideration how we leave these 
helpless creatures to almost inevitable destruction 
actually by system. We teach them, indeed, to read I 
and write, and sew and sing hymns. All that part of | 
their education is probably quite as good as what is , 
given in the day-schools of the ordinary poor. Also 
we teach them that portion of religion which may be 
conveyed in the form of question and answer by rote 
from a sharp " certified" teacher (generally armed 
with a cane) and a class of small scholars deeply in- 
terested in the employment of that theological instru- 
ment. But, if such literary and religious instruction 
as this be the creditor side of the account, what is the 
debtor one? It is only the sum of all that makes human 
nature (more emphatically womaiCs nature) beautiful, 
useful, or happy! Her moral being is left wholly 
uncultivated, — the little domestic duties and cares 
for aged parent or baby brother are unknown. She 
possesses nothing of her own, not even her clothes or 
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•tlie hair cm her head ! How is she to go out inspired 
with respect for -the rights of property^ and aocus- 
tomed to control the natural impulses of childish 
covetousness ? Worse than all, the human affections 
of the girl are all checked, and with them almost in- 
evitably those religious ones, which naturally rise 
through the earthly parent's love to the Father in 
heaven. The poor workhouse girl is *^ the child of an 
institution '' — not of a human mother ! DiTobody calls 
her by her Christian name, or treats her in any way as if 
«he individually were of any interest to them. She bears 
lier surname, if she luckily possess one, and the name 
of some neighbouring lane or field if she be a found- 
ling. She is driven about with the rest of the dreary 
flock from dormitory to school-room, and from school- 
room to workhouse-yard — not harshly or unkindly, 
perhaps, but always as one of a herd, whether well or . 
ill-cared for. She is nobody's " Mary " or *' Kate " to 
be indimdually thought of, talked to, praised, or even 
perhaps impatiently scolded and punished. What 
matter ? There would have been love at the bottom 
of the mother's harshness. For the workhouse girl, 
for ** Harding" or "Oakfield," there is no question 
cf love ; and youth itself is shorn of every ray of 
warmth and softness as tlie poor creature grows up, 
with her cropped hair and hideous dress, and too often 
with her face seamed and scarred by fell disease. As 
to knowing anything reaDy useful, her mind is as 
blank as the wbite-wa^ed walls of the dreuy yard 
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wHch her hapless infancy has Jiad for ite pUygrouiul 
and ite whole portion in God's world. The qppaitent 
.fitupidity of the&e grds when .they go out to service^ 
afi we have said, is fiomething deplorable — ^though 
easily understood when we remdnber how impossible 

of life " as the lighting of fires, roasting meat, hushing 
babies, and touching utensils more liable to breakage 

than tin mugs and workhouse platters. The excel- 
lent ladies who have founded St. Joseph's Institute, 
near Dublin, for the purpose of employing these poor 
girls in a safe and happy home, have revealed to u 
the most grotesquely touching anecdotes of the i 
ranee of their young charges. " One day," flays the 
kind lady, ^' soon after A. B.'s arrival in the esta- 
blishment, having been instructed in the art of laying 
the table, and other branches of the service, she was 

f desired to bring up the potatoes for dinner. Very 
obediently she accepted the function, and accordingly 
produced the potatoes — in the potT — i**The greater 
number of our girls had never been in an ordinary 
dwelling-house, and their awkwardness on entering 
one was both provoking and ludicrous. The use of 
knives and forks was unknown to them ; the hall-^mat 
seldom failed to trip them up ; they had not presence 
of mind enough to carry a can of water, and it re- 
quired practice and experience to enable them to get 
up and d(>wn stairs without falling."— It was soon 
discovered that a course of rudimental object-lessons 
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should be gone throngh before one of these girls 
(averaging in age 16^) could be trusted to execute 
the most trifling order or conunission* What could 
be expected from a girl who had never seen a railway 
train, and could not 'contain her terror and surprise at 
being put into one ? or from another who had indeed 
seen snow on the roofs and flagways of the union 
mansion, yet innocently asked, on finding the whole 
country white after a fall, ' How will the dust be got 
off the trees ?' **— " Very difficult it is to teach these 
girls the value of property ; their utter indifference, 
no matter what amount of mischief they may achieve, 
is equally perplexing and tantalizing to those in charge 
of them.*** 

Among these Irish girls the evils of workhouse 
treatment seem to have produced more fatal results 
even than all the stupidity common to their class in 
England. The Superior of a large convent in Dublin 
herself assured us that fifty girls whom she had taken 
from one of the Dublin unions had proved ikr more 
vicious and unmanageable than the two hundred con- 
victs placed under the charge of her order in a neigh- 
bouring establishment. There is a peculiarly fero- 
cious scream, really worthy of wild beasts, practised 
among these wretched girls whenever a mutiny takes 
place. It is commonly known in Ireland as the 
Foorhouse Howl! Few things can be conceived 
more shocking than the state of affairs revealed by a 

* St. Joseph's IndaBtrial Institute, p: 10. ~^ 
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letter from the Poor Law Commissioners to the guar- 
dians of the South Dublin Union^ 9th January^ 1861^ 
therein permission is granted, in consideration of 
the outrageous conduct of the young females in the 
workhouse^ to expel them from the house — i.e., to turn 
them on the streets I Must not these guardians shud- 
der to reflect that many of these girls have been 
under their charge from early infancy ? If they are 
so hideously and hopelessly depraved that there is 
nothing left for them but the streets^ in God's name^ 
we ask^ on whom lies the blame ? 

In England the workhouse girls are rather depressed 
and stupefied than rendered thus defiant^ but the 
result is the same in the end. When they go out to 
service they disgust their employers. The wretched 
girl is incapable^ idle^ insolent, and is treated perhaps 
harshly, perhaps with that worst cruelty which dis- 
regards her moral safety and sends her out at wrong 
times and places. The experience of agents appointed 
to help some of these children in one large city has 
revealed also that they are subjected to the most 
abominable injustice in the withholding of their pit- 
tance of wages. The girl soon learns on her errands 
through the streets that there is another way of earn- 
ing her bread than in this drudgery of service — a far 
easier way they tell her. — A few years later the hap- 
less friendless creature^ now a woman ruined and 
broken down, goes back to the dreary workhouse 
where her joyless childhood was wasted. This time 

o 
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8ke IB sent, not to the school, but to the ''Black 
Ward!"* 

A better day, however, we tmst, is dawning for 
these pauper children. For some time back the Lon- 
don unions hare been alive to the necessiiy of having 
schools for their children ont of town and separate 
from the workhouses. There are five of these district 
schools around London, containing in all 7,000 chil- 
dren; and Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds have 
followed the example. The house, certified as an in- 
dustrial school, opened by the Honourable Mrs. Way, 
at Brockham, near Reigate, where workhouse girls 
from twelve years old are trained as servants, and 
Miss Louisa Twining's Home, in New Ormond Street, 
for girls from fifteen to twenty-five, from London 
workhouses, promise much higher advantages again 
than the district schools. Here indeed the '' entail of 
pauperism " may, we trust, be fairly cut oflP, and all 
the degrading circumstances of the pauper life re- 
moved. The girls are brought into smaller commu- 
nities, where the indispensable element of individual 
care and feeling is brought to bear on their young 
hearts ; and the nature of the house itself permits the 
practice of those housewifely duties which cannot be 
learned in the bare wards and among the machinery 
of huge troughs and boilers of a workhouse laimdry 

'^ ** In one metropolitan union, inqniries being made concerning 
dglity girls who had left the workhouse, and gone to serTioe^ it 
was found that every one was on the streets." — The Workhouse 
Orphan, 
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and kitchen. For moral reasons also the smaller ag^ 
gregations of girls are altogether preferable. As 1&& 
late J. C. Symons, Her Majesty's Inspeetor of Schools^ 
confessed, '^ Whenever the Legislature establishes dis- 
trict schools it will be well to consider whether the 
girls' schools ought not to be very limited in size. 
There is reason to fear that any large groups of girls 
are liable to become demondized*" In speaking of 
the present state of things in the large district schools. 
Miss Twining most justly remarks :— * 

^'It is an unnatural system, and one entirely 
opposed to the order of God's providence as displayed 
in the arrangements of family life. Not only is it 
very difficult, if not impossible, to organize an esta- 
blishment containing 500 or 1,000 persons so as in any 
way to resemble a family household, even as regards 
its material arrangements; but it is absolutely im- 
possible to introduce into it the elements of family life, 
which we maintain are essential to the development 
and well-being of the woman's nature. The necessary^ 
scale on which all the operations are conducted (com- 
bined with the total absence of all private property),, 
leads to habits of waste and reckless consumption,, 
which are totally incompatible with the future career 
of the girl^ who is destined first for service in a small 
household, and afterwards will most probably become 
the poor wife of a labouring man. Establishments 
of these dimensions must also be served by an army 
of officials, in whom it is almost in vain to look for the 

o 2 
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element that will supply the place of home and family 
affections and sympathies to the poor outcast girl. 
We are far from saying that there are no remedies to 
be found for many of the evils which we have alluded 
to^ as at present impeding the full benefit of district 
pauper schools^ and still farther from implying that 
with all their defects they are not immeasurably 
superior to the pauperising 'workhouse school;' but 
we would earnestly ask those who have the power 
in their hands to pause before they consent to mul- 
tiply, at an enormous cost, schools containing under 
one roof and one management 1,000 or l,CfOO children,* 
especially when at the head of this internal manage- 
ment is placed a man and woman who have previously 
only filled the post of workhouse master and matron. 

*^ The womanly element is sorely needed in these 
institutions ; and it is most earnestly to be desired, not 
only that there should be a council of ladies to confer 
with the matron on such matters as come within the 
province of women, but also that there should be 
women inspectors appointed and sanctioned to take 
cognizance of the education and progress of the girls, 
both morally and industrially. 

'^ It is one of the most hopeful signs of the present 
time that so strongly are these convictions beginning 
to make themselves felt, that ' homes ' for poor girls of 
the workhouse class are beginning to appear here 
and there through the country. We feel convinced 

^ Hanwell is built to contain 1,600 children. 
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that these are based npon a true and sound principle^ 
and that their multiplication is earnestly to be desired. 
A motherly care and love^ combined with thorough 
training in humble and household duties, and supple- 
mented by a continued watchful supervision on leaving 
the house, surely provides, as far as human wisdom 
and thoughtful foresight can provide, for the successful 
start in life and future career of the poor friendless 
pauper girl ; and we believe we are not presmnptuous 
in looking for a large amount of success from the 
further development of such efforts." 

All that is required for the success of this noble 
experiment is that the guardians should be enabled to 
pay to well-qualified ladies, or societies, who under- 
-take to found such houses, the same amount which the 
girls now cost them in the workhouse. By the present 
order of the Poor Law Board, the guardians can give 
only the usual amount of out-door reUef to girls who 
may be received as inmates of the house, and private 
charity must supply the remainder of the expense. 
But it is not just that the matter should remain on 
this footing, and we trust that the necessary alterations s 
in the Poor Law will be considered at the approaching . 
discussion in Parliament.* \ 

A temporary expedient, which has been tried in 
one city with entire success, we would earnestly com- 
mend to the attention of our readers who have time 
to bestow on a task wherein a vast amount of pre^ 

* This has actually been done. (1863.) 
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viniive good may be piBifonned with no ouday of 
money. It is comply thieh-^liat in every union ladiee 
ehonld make themselvoe acquainted (through the work- 
bouse master or otherwise) with the addresses of girk 
immediately on theur being sent (mt to eervioe. They 
should then call on each mistress, express their interest 
in their little servant, and request permission for her to 
attend a Sunday afternoon class for workhouse girls. 
Invariably it has been found that the mistresses take 
in good part such visits, made with proper courtesy, 
and are led to greater consideration for their servants 
^and attention to guard them against moral dangers. 
Usually y also, they have gladly availed themselves of 
.^e Sunday-school, which, of course, affords an admi- 
rable " basis of operations" for all sorts of good, reli- 
gious and secular, to these poor children. The main 
object is effected either way ; the girls feel they have 
a friend whose influence is wholly a moral one, and 
whose hand is ready to hohl them up in the terrible 
dangers which attend Iheir lot. 

Finally, how do we accomplish the third end of the 
Poor Law, and afford support and comfort void of all 
penal element, towards the sick and helpless who have 
no other asylum ? 

Let it be understood that there are many work- 
houses where this end is effectually accomplished, and 
many more where the intention to do it is sincere, 
though the absence of tbe female element of thought- 
fulness for details and tenderness for infirmity in the 
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very place ichich the sternest contemners of the sex 
declare to be woman's proper post, namely , at the bedside 
&f the sick a,nd dying — ^the absence^ we eay, of this 
element^ constantly neutralizes the good intentions of 
the board. Further, however, than this. The fun- 
dmnental system of workhouse management is incom- 
patible with proper care of the sick. The infirmary is 
an accident of the house, not its main object; and 
proper hospital arrangements are consequently almost im- 
practicable. The wards are hardly ever constructed for 
such a purpose as those of a regular hospital would be, 
with proper attention to warmth, light, and ventilation. 
In some cases their position with regard to the other 
buildings entails all sorts of miseries on the patients 
— as, for example, the terrible sounds from the wards 
for the insane. In the courtyard of one metropolitan 
workhouse, carpet-beating is done as a work for the able- 
bodied paupers. The windows of the sick and infirm 
open on this yard, and during the summer cannot be 
opened because of the dust. In another court, a black- 
smith's shed has been erected close under the windows 
of the infirmary, and the smoke enters when they are 
opened, while the noise is so violent as to be quite 
bewildering to a visitor. Can we conceive what it 
must be to many an aching head in those wretched 
rooms? 

The furniture of the workhouse infinnaiies is com- 
monly also unsuited to its destination. The same 
rough beds (generally made with one Ihin mattress 
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laid on iron bars) which are allotted to the rude able- 
bodied paupers^ are equally given to the poor^ ema- 
ciated^ bed-ridden patient^ whose frame is probably 
sore all over^ and whose aching head must remain^ for 
want of pillows^ in a nearly a horizontal position for 
months together.* Hardly in any workhouse is there 
a chair on which the sufferers in asthma or dropsy^ or 
those fading away slowly in decline5 could relieve 
themselves by sitting for a few hours^ instead of on 
the edges of their beds, gasping and fainting from 
weariness. Arrangements for washing the sick, and 
for cleanliness generally, are most imperfect. We 
cannot venture to describe the disgusting facts of this 
kind known to us as existing even in metropolitan 
workhouses, where neither washing utensils are found, 
nor the rags permitted to be retained which the 
wretched patients used for towels. Again, in other 
workhouses, cleanliness is attempted to an extent 
causing endless exasperation of disease to the rheu- 
matic sufferers and those with pulmonary affec- 
tions, to whom the perpetual washing of the floor is 
simply fataLf In new country workhouses the walls 

* A very simple invention might be used by charitable ladies at 
trifling expense to relieve this last misery. A knitted bed-rest, the 
shape of a half-shawl, five feet six inches long, and two feet deep 
in the middle, affords the most wonderful comfort. It should be 
made of conmion knitting-cotton, and tied by double tapes at the 
end to the ends of the bed, then passed round the patient's back^ 
to which it forms a support like a cradle. 

t Ought not the floors of all sick wards to be umxed, so as to 
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of these sick rooms are commonly of stone — ^not plas- 
tered^ but constantly whitewashed — and the floor not 
seldom of stone also. Conceive a winter spent in such 
a prison: no shutters or curtains5 of course^ to the 
windows^ or shelter to the beds^ where some dozen 
sufferers lie writhing in rheumatism^ and ten or fifteen 
more coughing away the last chances of life and 
recovery. 

But even the unfitness of the wards and their fur- 
niture is second to the question of medical aid and 
nursing. The salaries usually given to workhouse 
surgeons are low^ the pressure for employment in the 
medical profession being so great as to induce gentle- 
men to accept wholly inadequate remuneration. But 
low as they are, with very rare exceptions, they are 
made to include the cost of all the drugs ordered to 
the patients I It would seem as if the mere mention 
of such a system were enough to condemn it. Under- 
paid and overworked^ it is impossible to expect that 
the labour and the cost of exhibiting the more expen- 
sive medicines can be ordinarily undergone. In many 
cases we believe it would swallow up the whole miser- 
able salary of the surgeon and go far beyond it^ were 
he to give to the pauper sufferers the anodynes they 
so piteously require^ and to the weak^ half-starved^ 
scrofulous^ and consumptive patients the tonics^ cod- 
obviate the necessity of washing ? The damp is agony to the 
rheumatic patients, and death to those with consumption or 
erysipelas. 
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liver oilj Sec, on whidi their ehuioeft of life miiBt de- 
pend. Again, there may be the most difficult and 
intricate cases, requiring all possible skilL In every 
other hospital the most experienced physicians would 
attend such cases. Here a young man (necessarily 
at the outset of his profession, or he would not accept 
such a position) has to decide everything for himself. 
What would the board think of being continually 
called on to pay consultation fees to the leading sur- 
geons and physicians in the neighbourhood ? 

It is the received theory that it is in the power of 
the medical officer of each union to order all that his 
patients require ; and guardians perpetually boast that 
they never refuse to countersign such orders. The . 
nature of the case, however, is pretty obvious. The 
surgeon knows what things will, and what will not be 
sanctioned, and rarely attempts the useless task of 
collision with the board, in which it almost invariably 
happens that along with many benevolent guardians 
are others whose sole object is to '^keep down the 
rates" at any cost of htmian suffering. 

Besides the anomalous arrangements of wards and 
medical attendance in workhouses, which are actually 
hospitals without proper hospital supervision, there 
remains a third source of misery to the inmates — the 
nurses. It is easy to xmderstand that the difficulty of 
obtaining good nurses in ordinary hospitals is doubled 
here. Indeed it is rarely grappled with at all; for 
women hired by the board are so invariably brought 
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into collision with the master and matron^ that even 
l^e kindest of such officials say (and probably say 
truly) that it is best to be content with the pauper 
nurses, over whom at least they can exercise some 
<K)ntrol. The result is that, in an immensely large 
proportion of houses, the sick are attended by male 
or female paupers who are placed in such office with- 
out having had the smallest preparatory instruction or 
experience, and who often have the reverse of kindly 
feelings towards their helpless patients. As pay- 
ments they usually receive allowances of beer or gin, 
which aid their too common propensity to intoxication. 
A good deal of misapprehension, we believe, exists 
as to the class of persons who are inmates of the sick 
wards of our workhouses. They are very frequently 
quite of another and higher order than that of the 
able-bodied paupers — their disease, not any vice or 
idleness, having brought them to their present condi- 
tion. Especially among the women do we find the 
most piteous cases of reduced respectability — widows 
of tradesmen, upper servants, and even teachers and 
governesses, joined in one common lot of sordid 
poverty, and sleeping side by side with poor creatures 
whose lives have been passed in a hopeless drudgery 
of labour — in selling apples in the streets, or in lower 
avocations still. All the heaviest misery, in fact, of 
our country drains into the workhouse as to the lowest 
deep; and only by meeting it there can we hope to 
relieve the worst of our social tri^edies. 
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A few notes firom the memonm^ of Ifiss Elliot 
will enable the reader who has never visited a work- 
honse infirmary to form some judgment of its in- 
mates. 

'^ I vrent first to — workhouse to visit an old woman 
whom I had known for some time before she entered 
it. She had been more of a companion than maid to 
an invalid lad j^ and had the manners of a well-bred 
and well-informed person. Her husband was unfor- 
tunate in business, and left her with a daughter, who 
herself married and died, leaving the grandmother to 
support her son. I am not writing their history, or I 
might tell of patience and faith from which we all 
might learn. At last the old woman, almost blind 
and crippled with rheumatism, could no longer do any- 
thing for herself — the boy entered the navy, and she 
took shelter in the workhouse. Her shame at receiv- 
ing me there was at first very parnful both to herself 
and to me ; but she is thankful now, and talks of her 
comforts and of God's goodness in providing her with 
shelter and food. Her heart was cheered after two 
years by her grandson's return and offer to try and 
support her out of the house ; but she has few days, 
she hopes, to stay there now, and she will not burden 
his young life. ... In the next bed lies an old 
woman of nearly eighty, paralysed, and, as I thought, 
gone beyond the power of understanding me. Once, 
however, when I was saying *good bye' before an 
absence of some months, I was attracted by her feeble 
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efforts to catch taj^ attention. She took my hand and 
gasped out, ' God bless you ; you wont find me when 
you come back. Thank you for coming.' I said most 
truly that I had never been any good to her, and how 
sorry I was I had never spoken to her, ^ Oh, but I 
see your face ; it is always a great pleasure and seems 
bright. I was praying for you last night I don't 
sleep much of a night. I thank you for coming.' . . 
A woman between fifty and sixty dying of liver disease. 
She had been early left a widow, had struggled bravely, 
and reared her son so well that he became foreman at 
one of the first printing establishments in the city. 
His master gave us an excellent character of him. 
The poor mother unhappily got some illness which 
long confined her in another hospital ; and when she 
left it her son was dead — dead without her care and 
love in his last hours. The worn-out and broken-down 
mother, too weak and hopeless to work any longer, came 
to her last place of refuge in the sick ward of the work- 
house. There day by day we found her sitting on 
the side of the bed, reading and trying to talk cheer- 
fully, but always breaking down utterly when she 
came to speak of her son. Opposite to her an old 
woman of ninety lies, too weak to sit up. One day, 
not thinking her asleep, I went to her bedside. I 
shall never forget the start of joy, the eager hand, 

* Oh, Mary, Mary, you are come I Is it you at last I' 

* Ah, poor dear,' said the women round her, ^ she most 
always dreams of Mary. 'Tis her daughter, ladies, 
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in London; she haa written to hei^ often> bnt don't 
get any answer.' The poor old woman made many 
and profuse apologies for her mistake^ and laid her 
head wearily on the pillow where she had rested and 
dreamed literally for years of Mary. 

" Further on is a girl of eighteen, paralyzed, hope* 
lessly, for life. She had been raaid-of-all work in a 
family of twelve, and under her fearful drudgery had 
broken down thus early. ^ Oh, ma'am,' she said with 
bursts of agony, * I would work ; I was always willing 
to work, if God would let me ; but I shall never get 
well — never !' Alas, she may live as long as the poor 
cripple who died here last summer, after lying forty- 
six years in the same bed gazing on the same blank, 
white wall. The most cheerful woman in the ward 
is one who can never rise from her bed ; but she is a 
good needlewoman, and is constantly employed in 
making shrouds. It would seem as if the dismal 
work gave her an interest in something outside the 
ward, and she is quite eager when the demand for her 
manufacture is especially great ! 

" Let us go to the room above, the Surgical Ward, 
as it is called. Here are some eight or ten patients, 
all in painful diseases. One is a young girl dying of 
consumption, complicated with the most awful wounds 
on her poor limbs. ^ But they don't hurt so bad,' she 
says, ^ as any one would think who looked at them, 
and it will soon be all over. I was just thinking it 
was four years to*day since I was brought into the 
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Pemtentiaiy (it was after an attempt to drown- Uerself 
after a sad life of sin at Aldershott); and now I hsL've. 
been here three years* God has been very good to 
me, and brought me safe when I didn't deserve it.' 
Over her head stands a print of the Lost Sheep, and 
she likes to have that parable^read to her. Very soon 
that sweet, fair young face, as innocent as I have ever 
seen in the world, will bear no more its marks of pain. 
Life's whole great tragedy wiU have been ^ded, and 
she is only, just nineteen 1 — A little way off lies a 
woman dying in severest agonies, which have lasted 
long, and may yet last for weeks. Such part of her 
poor face as may be seen expresses almost angelic 
patience and submisrion, and the Httle she can say is 
all of gratitude to Qod and man. ^ I shall not live to 
see So-and-so agdn, but don't let them think I did 
not feel their kindness. The doctor, too, he is so good 
to me ; he gives me everything he can.' On the box 
beside her bed there stands usually a cup with a few 
flowers, or even leaves or weeds— ^something to which, 
in the midst of that sickening disease, she can look for 
beauty. When we bring her flowers her pleasure is 
almost too affecting to witness. She says she re- 
members when she used to climb the hedge rows to 
gather them in the * beautiful country.' — Opposite 
this poor sufferer, in the midst of all those aged and 
dying women, lies a strange little figure asleep on his 
bed. It is a boy of ten years old, so crippled, that hi» 
little limbs as he sleeps are all contorted. Nothing 
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could be done for him; so he is left here to live 
perhaps a few years, and then, no doubt, he must die. 
ke is aa orphi poor child I but many of the women 
take an interest in him, and he seems so quiet and 
gentle one can hardly wish him to go among the other 
children. We bring him Kttle toys now and then. 
His laugh is very strange — so feeble, and sharp, and 
short, one wonders almost whether it be a laugh at all 
— a child's laugh in that chamber of suffering and 
death!" 

The condition of one class of the sick in the work- 
house calls, however, for more than pity — for simple 
justice. They are excluded from the benefits of the 
free hospitals, not, like the others, by accident^ but by 
rule. Their sufferings are greatest of any, and no 
assumption of blame of any kind lies against them. I 
allude to the Destitute Incurables, for whom only of 
late a plea for some share of public charity has begun 
to be urged. We have long gone on quietly admitting 
that, when cancer, dropsy, or consumption becomes 
hopeless, the sufferer must be rejected by the hospital 
in which, while curable, he might have found every 
comfort. But vthj have we never dreamed of asking. 
Where does he go^ when thus excluded ? Where and 
how are spent the last long months, or perhaps years, 
of inevitable agony, whose heavy weight it has pleased 
an inscrutable Providence to lay upon him ? Perhaps 
it has seemed there were too few of such patients to 
need any special provision. The Begistrar-General's 
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report, however, gives us a different idea of the case. 
Taking the above-named three tjrpes of incurable 
disease alone, we find that upwards of 80,000 persons 
die of them in England every year. There are other 
forms of malady — as, for instance, confirmed rheu- 
matism — entailing equally intense and more prolonged 
suffering. But we will confine ourselves to the 80,000 
who die of dropsy, consumption, and cancer, and ask 
the reader to estimate how many of those under such 
a visitation must be flung helpless on either their 
friends or the community for support ; and how many 
of them can be supposed to have friends able and 
willing to nurse and support them through the last 
months of disease ? The answers may vary ; but we 
may safely maintain that at the very lowest compu- 
tation 30,000 must be driven to die in the workhouses 
under all the aggravations of their misery which [we 
have described. 

It is manifestly hopeless to think of opening hos- 
pitals for incurables adequate to such a demand, since, 
at the lowest rate of 30Z. per annum, we should need 
a revenue of 900,000/. to support 30,000 patients. A 
much simpler plan, originated by -Miss Elliot, the 
daughter of the Dean of Bristol, has been urged in 
Papers read before the Social Science Association, in 
Glasgow and Dublin.* It is, that the incurables 

* Destitute Incurables. By Miss Elliot and Idjss Cobbe. (Nisbet 
and Go.) Price 2</. 

The Sick in Workhouses. By Frances Power Cobbe. (Emily 
Paithfull.) Price 2d. 

P 
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im woriJiousea duonkl heaocforth be avowedly 
dJKtingniBhed from other psapers; tluit Bepurate 
wsrds BhouU be allotted to them, and that into 
these wards private charity may be admitted, to 
introduce whatever comfortB may alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the inmates* It is conceded that to charge 
the poor-rates with all the extra expenses which 
would assimilate the condition of a workhouse infir- 
mary to that of a regular hospital, might involve 
injustice to the ratepayers. On the other hand, it is 
maintained that it is still more unjust to incurable 
patients to ezdude them firom our 270 splendid 
free hospitab, and then, when we have driven them 
into the workhouses, shut them up therein from 
receiving whatever small aUeviations human charity 
might bring to their inevitable sufferings. Neither is 
the admission of this principle of voluntary aid into 
the workhouse system to be looked oa in any way as 
an evil, or disturbance of desirable order. As one ot 
the framers of the Poor Laws has remarked, those 
laws were dedgned to form a mere bony skeleton, 
indicating the form and affording a basis for the Jlesh 
of voluntaryism to make a living body of national 
charity. By a fatal result of jealousy and routine, 
the voluntary element has been too often excluded, 
and we have only a fearful spectre, haunting with 
deathrlike image all the lower vaults of our social 
fabric. Let free charity be not only permitted, but 
invited to entar these English Towers of Oblivion 
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(dread as that which frowned over old Byzantium), 
and a new order of things will swiftly arise for the 
child and the young woman, for the fallen, the aged, 
and the sick. Everywhere we want the aid of wise 
men's minds and loving women's hearts; and that 
they should begin to work among the incurably 
diseased and dying is not the admission of an irregu- 
larity to be deplored, but the commencement of a 
new order joyfully to be inaugurated. Especially we 
want the presence of women in nearly every depart- 
ment of the workhouse. The guardians, however 
well disposed, cannot understand either the details 
of the physical or moral training of the children and 
young girls, or the proper care of the sick. Every- 
thing lies with the matron, and (as one of the most 
experienced female philanthropists of our age herself 
assured the writer), '* there never yet lived a maik 
whom the matron of an institution could not perfectly 
deceive respecting every department of her work.'' 
The care of infants, the training of young girls, the 
subduing of harshness by gentleness, the reclaiming of 
fallen women, the tender care of the suffering and. 
dying — ^these are the *' Bights of Women," given her 
by Qod Himself — and woe be to man when he denies 
them I Monstrous are the evils which inevitably 
ensue. If for moBy reasons we cannot wish to see 
women claim the rights (which they probably possess 
by common law) to be eleeled as guardians of the 
poor^ at least let their ui in the workhouse be um« 

p 2 
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yersally sanctioned and welcomed. We are happy to 
think that the time is approaching when this principle 
will be everywhere admitted. Already the Work- 
house Visiting Society, founded and maintained mainly 
' by the exertions of Miss Louisa Twining, have 
f' obtained entrance into, and are carrying on their 
I visits in, nearly 100 out of the 660 workhouses in 
t. England. 

To return to .tiie plan for the relief of incurables. 
It is suggested that in each union, on tiie wards 
being set apart for such patients, lady-visitors should 
collect and apply contributions for tiie following 
purposes : — 

1st. Furniture. Good spring-beds or air-beds in 
extreme cases for bedridden patients. Easy-chairs 
for those who cannot lie down in asthma or dropsy, 
or, if in decline, are too weak to sit on tiie usual 
benches of the ward and so spend all their days in 
bed. Air cushions and wicker bed cradles for those 
who have sores, &c. Should the local contributions 
be insufficient to purchase these articles, applications 
for grants in aid may be made to Miss Louisa Twining, 
13, Bedford Place, Kussell Square, London. A 
central fund for the purpose already exists, opened at 
Messrs. Twining's, Strand. 

2nd. Small refreshments and amusements to be sup- 
plied from time to time by the visitors — such as good 
tea (not the usual nauseous mixture called by that 
name in workhouses), lemonade, firuit, lozenges for 
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those who cough all night to their own misery and 
that of their neighbours^ snuffy a few coloured prints 
for the walls, and flowers for the window, spectacles 
for those who need them, and for want of them often 
remain blind and idle for years together ; books, both 
serious and amusing, to beguile the weary hours* 
Above all, a little breath of cheer from the outer world 
— the sight of kindly faces, which, the poor sick souls 
constantly remark, '* look so beautiful and fresh " — 
and the trifling marks of interest which a kindly 
visitor spontaneously displays. 

3rd. It is hoped that it may be possible to reach the 
monster evil of unqualified nurses, and to pay from 
voluntary contributions the salaries of good ones who 
should be subordinated so completely to the matron as 
to obviate the existing prejudices and difficulties. 
Finally, as it is at all times exceedingly difficult to 
obtain the services of well-qualified nurses, it is hoped 
that it may prove practicable to train the workhouse 
girls in the ** Homes " for such service, by attaching to 
the establishments wards for incurable patients who 
are in need of careful attendance, though able to 
defray the cost of their own support. Such a class is 
not rarely to be met, and would be as much benefited 
as the girls, who (on showing fitness for the task) 
would receive instruction qualifying them to earn a 
comfortable livelihood, and to be of essential service 
to the community. 

A circular, embodying the plan of separate wards. 
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and voluntarj aid for incurables, and proffering the 
services of the Workhouse Visiting Society in cany- 
ing it into execution, was lately despatched to every 
board of guardians in England, and published in the 
Times and many other papers. We are happy to say 
that it has met with favourable consideration finm a 
great number of unions, and that many have already 
adopted it and put it in execution. 

In concluding this brief and imperfect sketch of the 
^present condition of our workhouses, we have only to 
repeat the appeal with which we first claimed our 
reader^s attention to the subject. It is a duty laid 
« on us all to investigate the action of regulations which 
we have an immediate (or mediate) influence in 
making, and which most essentially concern the hap- 
piness, the life, and the moral welfare of our fellow- 
creatures. We are, each of us, " our brother's 
keeper ;" never more emphatically so than when we 
. shut him up in the walls of our workhouse ! The 
assertions made in this paper may or may not be just, 
•or founded on sufficient data; but every one who has 
iread them must henceforth know that such abuses may 
\>e passing in his own immediate neighbourhood, sup- 
ported by his own elected representative^ and main- 
tained by his own money. On him it lies to ascertain 
whether we have spoken truth or whether what we 
have said applies to his own union. Let him not think 
to leave on another man's conscience the weight which 
must rest at last upon his own — a fearful weight, if it 
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should prove that through his act {or his negligence of 
action) the agonies of the dying have been left unre- 
lieved^ the lives of the weak and sick have failed to be 
saved^ and the young souls left helpless in our charge 
have been suffered to drop into that lowest deep of 
woman's shame, whose end is the *^ Black Ward of the 
Workhouse," 



ESSAY vn. 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN, AND HOW 
IT WOULD BE AFFECTED BY UNI- 
VEBSITY EXAMINATIONS. 



A Paper read by the Author^ before the Social Science Associationj 

London, 1862. 



The subject of the Education of Women of the 
higher classes is one which has undergone singular 
fluctuations in public opinion. There have been 
times when England and Italy boasted of the literary 
attainments of a Lady Jane Grey and a Yittoria 
Colonnaj and there haye been times when the Chinese 
proverb seemed in force, and it was assumed that 
** the glory of a man is knowledge, but the glory of a 
woman is to renounce knowledge." For the last half- 
century, however, the tide seems to have set pretty 
steadily in the direction of feminine erudition. Our 
grandmothers understood spelling and writing, Blair's 
Sermons and long whist Our mothers to these 
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attainments added French and the pianoforte^ and 
those items (always unimportant in a woman's educa- 
tion), history and geography. In our own youth 
we acquired, in a certain shadowy way peculiar 
to the boarding-schools of that remote period, three 
or four languages and three or four instruments, the 
use of the globes and of the dumb-bells, moral philo- 
sophy and Poonah-painting. How profound and accu- 
rate was this marvellous education (usually completed 
at the* mature age of sixteen) it is needless to remark. 
A new generation has appeared, and he who will 
peruse the splendid curriculimi of one of the Ladies' 
Colleges, of Bedford Square, or Harley Street, 
for instance, will perceive that becoming an accom- 
plished young lady is a much more serious affair 
now than it was in "the merry times when we were 
young." 

The question has now arisen. This wider and deeper 
education, how far is it to go ? Have we reached its 
reasonable limit, or shall we see it carried much 
farther? If it be found desirable to push it into 
higher branches of study and greater perfection of 
acquirements, how will this best be accomplished? 
In particular, the grave query has lately been mooted, 
'^Will those University examinations and academi- 
cal honours, which have long been reckoned all- 
powerful in advancing the education of men, be found 
equally efficacious in aiding that of women f Ought 
they to be opened to female competition, and a Free 
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Trade in knowledge establiflhed between the sexes? 
Or, on the contrazy, does there appear just cause why 
this door, at all events, should for ever be closed to 
the possible progress of women ? 

Before offering a few suggestions on this subject, I 
crave permission to make some general observations 
on the present condition of young women of the 
higher cUisses, and their special wants at this moment. 
A knowledge of these wants has alone induced me 
to obey the request to give such little aid as may be 
in my power to their efforts after a better state of 
things. Few indeed can be unaware that they are 
passing througb a transition period of no small diffi- 
culty, and that there is urgent need for revision of 
many of the old social regulations regarding them. 
No class has felt more than they the rise in the atmos- 
phere of modem thoughts ; and where their mothers 
lived healthily enough in closed chambers, they are 
stifling. New windows must be opened to the light, 
new air of heaven admitted, and then we shall see 
bloom in women's cheeks, and light in their eyes, 
such as they have never worn before. 

The miseries of the poor are doubtless greatest of 
all, but there are other miseries beside theirs which 
it behoves us also to consider. The wretchedness of 
an empty brain is perhaps as hard to bear as that of 
an empty purse, and a heart without hope as cheerless 
as a fireless grate. As society is now constituted, no 
inconsiderable portion of women's lives are aimless 
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and profittesB. There are Eugenie Grrandets by kun- 
dreds in all our towns^ and Marianas in Moated 
Granges in the country^ whose existence is no better 
thui that of ^ the weed on Letiie's banks^" and yet 
who were given by Providence powers whereby they 
might have become sources of happiness to all around 
them. For (let us hope it will some time or other be 
recognised) there are purposes in the order of Provi- 
dence for the lives of single women and childless 
wives^ and Ihey too are meant to have their share of 
human happiness. Most people prefer to ignore their 
existence as a class to be contemplated in the educa- 
tion of women^ but it is as vain to do so as it is crueL 
All of us know enough of those hapless households 
where the wife, having no children and few home 
duties, undergoes the most deplorable depreciation of 
character for want of employment of heart and mind ; 
and her nature, if ori^nally weak and small, shrivels 
up in petty vanities and contentions ; and if strong 
and high, falls too often blasted by the thunderstorms 
of passion accumulated in the moveless and unwhole- 
some atmosphere. All of us know those other house- 
holds, none less hapless, where grown-up daughters, 
unneeded by their parents, are kept from all useful- 
ness or freedom of action, frittering away the prime 
of their days in the busy idleness of trivial accom- 
plishments; till, when all energy to begin a new 
course is gone, the parents die at last, and each one 
sinks into the typical '' Old Maid,*' dividing her life 
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henceforth in her small lodgings, between '' la medi^ 
sance, le jeuy et la devotion.^ 

All this is pitif al enough. We may langh at it ; but 
it is not the less a miserable destiny, and one. more- 
.v», wbid. it i. <*» *.»* i,.p.Lble for . j^ 
woman to shake off. If she be a Koman Catholic, 
she may leave her home and go into a nunnery in all 
honour and credit; but the exchange is perhaps no 
great gain. If she be a Protestant, friends, parents, 
neighbours, and all her little world cry out lustily if 
she think of leaving her father's roof for any end, 
however good or noble, save only that one sacred 
vocation of matrimony, for which she may lawfully 
leave a blind father and dying mother, and go to India 
with Ensign Anybody. These curiosities of public 
opinion need surely to be set right. Let me plead 
with those men and women whose lives are rich and 
full, whose every hour has its duty or its pleasure, 
who can say, 

" How beautiAil it is to be alive ! 
To wake each mom as if the Maker's grace 
Did us a&esh from nothingness derive,'' 

to think of these poor, narrow, withered existences, 
and not say, " How can we keep women just what we 
would like — images set up in a niche ?" but, " "What 
can we do to give to a vast number of our fellow- 
creatures all the joys of a useful and honourable life ?" 
Again, there are numbers of young women who are 
free, so far as the wishes of their parents go, to devote 
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themBelves to practical usefulness. But the employ- 
ment of women of the upper classes is one of the 
most difficult of achievements. At nearly every door 
they knock in vain ; and^ what is worse^ they are some- 
times told they are unfit for work (even for philan- 
thropio work), because they are not soundly educated, 
or possessed of steady business habits. Yet when they 
seek to obtain such education, here again they meet 
the bolted door ! 

It is needless to go on farther. Enough has been 
said, I trust, to show that young women (both those 
possessed of the means of independent maintenance, 
and those desiring to support themselves by intelligent 
labour) are sadly in need of some further improvements 
in their condition. Among the ways in which it may 
be possible to effect such improvements, a high educa- * 
tion manifestly stands foremost — a great good in itself, 
and needful for nearly all further steps of advance. 
On this subject also I must say a few words, and 
notably, to refute some popular misconceptions re- 
garding it. 

The idea that there is a natural incompatibility be- 
tween classical studies and feminine duties, and that a 
highly-educated lady is necessarily a bad wife and 
mother, is indeed an idea venerable from its antiquity 
and wide diffusion. '^I would rather make women 
good wives than teach them Latin," is a favourite spe- 
cies of apothegm, whose parallel, however (for all the 
sense it possesses), might be found in saying, ^^ I 
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would rather make women good wives than make 
them eat their breakfasts!" Storing the mind with 
declensions^ or the mouth with tea and toast, are 
neither of them, in the nature of things, antithetic to 
becoming a careful housewife and an affectionate com- 
panion. As Sydney Smith remarked, *^ A woman's 
love for her offapring hardly depends on her ignorance 
of Greek, nor need we apprehend that she wiU forsake 
an infant for a quadratic equation." A priori, the 
thing is not probable, and actually we see that a very 
different doctrine holds good. Few of us, I think, 
would fail to cite in their own circles the best culti- 
vated women as precisely those whose homes are the 
happiest^ who exercise therein that spirit of order and 
love of beauty, and, above all, that sense of the 
sacredness of even the smallest duties, which comes of 
true culture of mind. These private examples of 
moral excellence in studious women we cannot often 
quote on such occasions as the present. I may be 
permitted, however, to name two of them who have 
become household words among us all, and both of 
whom it has been my rare fortune to know very inti- 
mately. They are examples respectively of the two 
great lines in which, a woman's virtue may be best 
displayed : the home duties of the wife and mother, 
and the out-of-door duties of the philanthropist. 

The woman whose home was the happiest I ever 
saw, whose aged husband (as I have many times 
heard him) " rose up and called her blessed " above all^ 
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azkd whose children are among the most devoted^ was 
the same woman who in her jonih outstripped nearly 
all the men of her time in the paths of science, and 
who in her beloved and honoured age is still studying 
reverently the wonders of God's Creation, — that 
woman is Mary Someryille. 

And the woman whose plulanihropy has been the 
most perfect, who has done more than any beside to 
save the criminal and vagrant children of our land, 
and whose whole time and heart are given to their 
instruction, that w(»nan is the same who taught Homer 
and Virgil as assistant in her father's school at 
eighteen, — ^that woman is Mary Carpenter. 

We now proceed a step farther in our argument. 
After the examples cited, it may perhaps be assumed 
as proved that a high education does not in itself un- 
fit women from performing either domestic or philan- 
thropic duties; but that, on the contrary, it is a thing 
to be desired on every account. Our next position 
obviously is this : If a high education is to be desired 
for women, ought it not to be sought for them in 
those same University studies and honours which 
have so long proved efficacious in the case of men ? 
Here another objection straightway rises up against 
us : ^^ A high education (it is said) may be desirable 
for women, but not a University education ; for that 
would be to assimilate the training of the two sexes, 
and any step in such a direction must be fatal, as tend- 
ing to obliterate the natural differences between them." 
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A most weighty objection indeed would this be^ 
were it founded on fact. 

No man can possibly less desire any obliteration of 
the mental characteristics of the two sexes, than does 
every woman who has an intelligent care for the wel- 
fare of her own. But is such erasure indeed possible f 
Is it not clear enough that the Creator has endowed 
men and women with different constitutions of mind 
as of body? and need we be under the slightest appre- 
hension that any kind of education whatever will 
efface those differences ? Education is, after all, only 
what its etymology implies — the educing, the drawing 
out, of the powers of the individual. If we, then^ 
draw out a womarCs powers to the very uttermost, we 
shall only educe her womanliness. We cannot give 
her a man's powers any more than we can give a man 
a woman's brilliancy of intuition, or any other gift. 
We can only educe her God-given womarCs nature^ 
and so make her a more perfect woman. These di& 
ferences will, I affirm, come out in every, line of 
woman's expanding powers — in study, quite as much 
as in all beside. If a woman apply herself to Art, it 
wiU be a fresh type of beauty she will reveal. If she 
devote herself to philanthropic labours, she will not 
work like a man, from without — by outward legisla- 
tion, but as a woman, from within — by the influence 
of one heart on another. Not by force of will, not 
by despotic volition does a woman ever do any good. 
She has abandoned somewhat of her womanhood when 
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she exerts such powers. Even in teaching a class of 
little children^ she roles not by authority^ but by 
winning each little heart to voluntary submission. 
And in every other work it is the same. Her true vic- 
tory must ever be an inward one, — a greater and more 
perfect victory, therefore, than was ever gained by 
conqueror's sword. And in matters of study it will 
be the same. Woman learns differently from man; 
and when she is able to teach, she teaches differently 
and with different lessons. If ever the day arrives 
when women shall be able to deal worthily with the 
subjects of our highest interests, we shall all be the 
better, I believe, for completing man's ideal of 
religion and morals by that of woman, and learning 
to add to his Law of Justice her Law of Love, and 
to his faith in God's fatherly care, her faith in His 
motherly tenderness, — that blessed lesson forgotten 
too long : that '^ as a woman hath compassion on the 
son of her womb, even so the Lord hath pity on us 
aU"l 

The differences between men and women are co- 
extensive with their whole natures. A man and a 
woman are parallel to each other, but never similar. 
He is the Bight Hand of humanity, and she is the 
Left. They are equivalents to each other, but never 
equals. He is the pound in gold, and she is the twenty 
shillings in silver. All these differences are innate, 
unchangeable, ineradicable. It is a perfect caricature 
of them to represent that some kinds of knowledge 

Q 
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are fit for rnen^ and other kinds for women. As well 
might we say that some kinds of food were fit for one* 
and. not the other. It is not in the iruihs to be acquired, 
but in the aasimilatiim of those truths in the mind 
which receiyes them, that the difference c<Misi&ts. It 
is as absurd to try to keep a woman feminine in mind 
by making her learn French because a man learns 
Latin, as it would be to try to keep her so in person 
by making her eat mutton because a man eats beef t 
Endless are the absurdities of this kind extant among^ 
us. Men ought to be well-informed : let women, then^ 
know nothing but triyial accomplishments. Men 
ought to be strong and healthy : let a woman's cheek (as 
Burke expresses it) display the charming morbidezza 
of partial disease. A man ought to be brave : let a 
woman be instructed to dread all things in heayen 
and earth, from thunder-storms to sjnders. Thus it is 
fondly imagined we are helping Providence to keep 
wom/sn women, and securing the universe against the 
disorder of their turning into men. Not, however, by 
narrowing and clipping every faculty — not by pinching 
her in mental stays, shall we make a true woman. 
Such processes produce Dolls, not Women; figures 
very suitable to be set up in haberdashers' shops, to* 
show off bonnets and crinolines, but not such forms as 
scu^tors^ QOfj as types of womanly beauty. Our 
affair is to give nature its fullest, healthiest plaj and 
richest Cloture, ttnd then the result will be what ii» 
Lord of NsUoxre has dengned — a true Woman; a 
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being, not artificially different from a man, but radi- 
cally and essentially^ because naturally ^ different — his 
complement in the great sum of human nature, not a 
mere deduction from his own share of that sum. 

If these views be true, it follows that the highest 
education we can give will never efface, in the slightest 
degree, the natural characteristics of a woman's mind. 
Another argument, however, is here urged against us. 
It is said, ^^ Let it be granted that you will not make 
women masculine by teaching them Greek and Euclid ; 
yet, it may still appear that Greek and Euclid are very 
inappropriate studies for women — useless in them- 
selves, if not detrimental in the way supposed. A 
woman's mind has natural affinities to the lighter stu- 
dies, and repulsions to the heavier ones. Let us have 
an entirely different course of studies, suited to the 
feminine soul, and then, perhaps, the form of a Uni- 
versity education may be beneficial. '*^ 

Now, that anyone will aver that the subjects of 
study in any one University are actually the very best 
possible subjects for w(Mnen, or even for men, I do not 
suppose we shall find. But the point is. Who is to 
decide what is fit for a woman's brain save the owner 
of the brain herself? Who has a right to decree 
that the curriculum for the goose ought not to be the 
same as that which collegiate wisdom has appointed 
fi>r the gander f If we were told that soldiers, artisans, 
or any other class of the community had sought 
instruction in arithmetic, or any such study, we should 

Q 2 
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hardly think it our business to lay down the law 
for Ihem : " This is fit for you to learn, and this is 
unfit ; your Boeotian brains may have affinities for the 
multiplication table, but they have certainly repuU 
sions for the rule of three." The proof of this 
particular description of pudding lies exclusively in 
the eating I 

It may be found, indeed, hereafter, that opening up 
other studies for examination than those at present 
used, and leaving the option among them free, may 
be a desirable change, specially beneficial to women. 
This is quite possible; but in any case the highest 
masculine studies ought to be left free to a woman, if 
she feel the power and perseverance to undertake 
them. As Herbert Spencer remarks, '^ That a woman 
has less powers than a man, is a poor argument why 
she should be forbidden to use such powers as she 
has.^^ It is a grave mistake to assume tiiat what we 
judge is the proper pursuit for women in general is 
the proper one for each in particular, and that we 
have any just authority to crush individuality dis- 
played in the choice of unusually arduous studies. 

The three great revelations of the Infinite One — ^the 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good — ^are all alike in 
sanctity in themselves. To devote life to the pursuit 
of any one of them is a noble thing. With respect to 
the Good we all feel this, and admit that to promote 
the virtue and happiness of our neighbours is a holy 
destiny for man or woman. And again, with respect 
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to the Beautiful^ we in a degree admit the same for 
women ; and if they display the gifts of Jenny Lind^ 
or Mrs. Browning, or Rosa Bonheur, or Harriet 
Hosmer, we permit them to study music, or poetry, 
or painting, or sculpture. But with respect to the 
True, the rare and noble love of it, the readiness to 
devote life to its acquirements in abstract and abstruse 
studies — this is a thing we can hardly bring ourselves 
to sanction in a woman. Most women care only for 
the concrete and the personal, and the widest gene- 
ralizations of philosophy too often interest them only 
as they concern the smaU affairs of their families and 
neighbours. Therefore, because few women rise to 
the love of abstract truth, no women are to be per- 
mitted to do so ? This is utterly absurd. Instead of 
striving to bring all to the same dead level, we should 
welcome heartily all earnest devotion to Truth, Beauty, 
or Goodness, and rejoice in every diversity of gift 
whereby women may bring their special characteristics 
into play, and so enrich us all. 

If I may hope that by these observations I have 
removed, in a measure, the objections to women pur- 
suing the solid studies of a University education, I 
may now proceed to the positive side of the argument, 
which seems to have received far too little attention 
from men; namely, that the natural constitution of 
the female mind renders a solid education peculiarly 
desirable, and even necessary, to bring out all womanly 
powers and gifts in proper balance and usefulness. I 
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verily believe that a man can infinitely better dispense 
with sound mental training than a wonuuu Among 
the essential differences between ike mental constitu- 
tions of the two sexes, one of the most obvious is the 
preponderance in the latter of the intuitive over the 
reasoning faculties. As it has been facetioudy 
expressed, " When a man has laboriously climbed up 
step by step to the summit of his argiunent, he will 
generally find a woman standing before him on the 
•top. But of how she got there, neither he nor she 
can give the smallest explanation." This rapid in* 
tuition of women may or may not prove a defect. 
Properly trained and balanced by that carefulness of 
truth which comes of conscientious study, it is no 
defect at all, but a great advantage ; but unregulated 
quickness is a peril and misfortune. Jumping at con- 
iclusions is a favourite species of feminine steeple- 
chase, with whose sad results we are probably all too 
familiar. I recollect an instance of it, in which that 
imperviousness to reason, which affords apparently so 
much pleasure to spectators when manifested by 
young ladies, must have been rather trying to the 
person principally concerned. It happened that an 
elderly lady, a " true woman" on weak-minded prin- 
ciples, discovered that the gentleman in whose house 
flhe resided had kindly paid the insurance for her 
personal property along with his own at his fire- 
vofiBice. Bousing herself in great indignation, she 
exclaimed, " He insure my property ? He insure 
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getting my praparty «^%er my death f No stick tfaingl 
I meant td leave him a good legacy^ now I will do 
nothing of the kind — I will alter my will and leave 
him notiiing at aU!" Vainly did the unfortunate 
g^itleman endeavour to explain that fire insuranoed 
did not insure inheritance of property. Vainly did 
his friend^ a Queen's Counsel of eminence, who had 
o(Hivinced a hundred juries, argue for hours with that 
irate old lady. Her will was altered, and the legacy 
revoked I I should like to know the sincere opinion 
of that gentleman on the desirability of giving a better 
cultivation to the reasoning faculties of women. 

Again, women need solid mental training, not only 
to amend their reasoning and open their minds to 
argument, but also to correct the terribly inaccurate 
and superficial knowledge they now usually think 
sufficient. If the ladies of the present day proceed 
in geography too far to ask the celebrated query of 
one of their grandmothers, ** Was Hyder Ali an 
island or a continent ?" and if in physical science they 
no longer (like another old lady) confine their know- 
ledge of flowers to the Aurora Borealis and the deli- 
rium tremens, yet abundance of them are to be 
found whose ideas of Hyder Ali are of the most hazy 
description, and whose physical science might be 
expressed in the exhaustive analysis of another lady: 
^' Plants are divided by botanists into monandria, bul- 
bous roots, and weeds." Modem languages are ex- 
cellent studies, especially for us women, to whom 
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enforced silence^ whether in England or on the Con- 
tinent^ is not supposed to be particularly tastefuL 
Often have I rejoiced for myself and my fellows^ in 
finding ourselves all over Europe and the East, not 
only chattering away gaily on our own account, but 
able to assist our countrymen out of the multitudi- 
nous dilemmas to which their ignorance consigned 
them. Indeed, if any one particular branch of edu- 
cation be liable to the charge of giving to ladies an 
inconvenient degree of independence of, and even 
power over the lordly sex, it is precisely this one of 
modem languages, which on all hands is given as our 
spedalite. A certain old saw concerning the *^ Grey 
Mare," and her superiority to her masculine com- 
panion in harness, is never so forcibly brought to 
recollection as when we behold the intelligent mother 
of a family at a railway station or hotel door in Italy 
or Germany, making all needful payments and 
arrangements with the utmost fluency and savoir 
faire; while at the rear of her brood of pretty 
chickens comes Paterfamilias, able to do nothing 
except carry the umbrellas and ^^Bradshaws" of the 
party. 

But these same delightful modem languages, does 
their acquirement afford any mental training similarly 
beneficial to that which a boy's mind undergoes over 
his Latin grammar? Speaking from my own sad 
experience, I must avow it does nothing of the kind, 
and that it is possible to talk three or four of them 
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while remaining in pristine innocenee regarding the 
cases and tenses of any one. 

Lastly^ the one noble science which would be the 
very best corrective of the slovenliness of female 
instruction^ the science of geometry, is nearly utterly 
neglected. I verily believe that to gain only the idea 
of what constitutes a mathematical demonstration, and 
how mathematical reasoning proceeds, would be to 
many of our minds a clearing up of fog and haze which 
would brighten the rest of our days. 

Now to bring woman's education out of the stage 
of imperfection in which it stops, it seems evident 
that some test and standard of perfection is needfuL 
And this test to be sought and applied must be made 
a goal to which women will strive as ensuring some 
sort of prize. Scholarships and similar rewards are 
already used with much benefit at Bedford and other 
Ladies' Colleges. But the prize which naturally 
belongs to perfection of attainment is simply its 
recognitioTiy — such public and secure recognition of it 
as shall make it available for all subsequent purposes. 
Herein wiU women find (as men have long found) the 
sufficient stimulus to strain up to that point, without 
which, in fact, education must ever be most incom- 
plete. What the education of Oxford and Cambridge 
would be were there no such things as " Little-go" 
and " Great-go," no examinations or strivings for 
degrees, women's education has hitherto been — nay, 
it has been worse, for it has been stopped at an age 
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•fldier ihaa ihe odlegiate edocation <^ 9M& begins, 
and aD the best years of study have beoi lost to her. 
We would now alter lliese thitigs. We would obtain 
£ir women the right to such i^^^ftd^miAal honoors as 
would aflford a sufficient motive and stimulus for Ibo- 
rough, accurate, and sustained study by young women 
past mere girlhood, and able to acquire the higher 
branches of knowledge. This general and great benefit 
would be the first object — the raising for all women 
the standard of education. But, beside this general 
utility, we believe that great special use would accrue 
to certain classes of women (and through than to the 
community) fitm thus opening to them tlie benefit of 
Universily education. 

First, as regards those intending to be governesses. 
Here will be first provided an exceedingly high 
standard, held out with due encouragements for those 
who seek the chief places in the profession. An en- 
tirely new class of instructresses will, we believe, be 
thence created. Secondly, mothers, whether themr 
selves well taught or ignorant, will know on what 
they depend when they engage such governesses; 
and not, as now, find themselves constantly deceived 
by shallow pretence, and references to ill-jud^ng 
employers. Thirdly, and above all, a few dozen accw- 
rately trained governesses would, I am convinced, 
do much to revolutionise the present state of female 
education in the country, by giving to their pupils 
the same habits of solid and accurate study they have 
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themselyes acquired. The BloveiUy leBSona, the half- 
corrected ezerciseB, will then, we hope, be at an end ; 
and the young ladj's schoolroom become a mental 
gymnasium, where health and soundness of mind will 
be gained for life, instead of what it now is too often 
-—a place where ineradicable habits are acquired of 
mental scrambling and shuffling, of shallowness and 
false show. And again, these certificates will be of 
importance as preliminary steps to the introduction 
of women into the medical profession. On this great 
subject I have no space worthily to speak, and can 
therefore only refer to it as one of the improvements 
most to be desired. Such little experience as I have 
myself had of such matters has lain among a class the 
most piteous assuredly in the community — the suf- 
ferers from incurable disease. I can only record my 
conviction that a large number of women among them 
would have been saved from agonizing deaths had 
they been able in the first stages of their disorder to 
obtain the advice of female doctors. There are other 
employments beside those of governesses and phy- 
sicians — clerkships, secretaryships, and the Hke, to 
which the admission of women will be universally 
facilitated by the proposed degrees. These matters 
are, however, sufficiently obvious to require no dis- 
cussion. 

I hope I have now in some measure demonstrated 
— ^first, that some improvement is needed in the con- 
dition of young women, and that a better education is 
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one of the stages of snch improTement. Secondlj^ 
that a high education does not make women less able 
and willing to perform their natural duties^ but better 
and more intelligently able and willing to do so. 
Thirdly^ that to assimilate the forms of a woman's 
education to that of a man by means of examinations 
and academical honours^ and also the substance of it 
by means of classical and mathematical studies^ will 
in nowise tend to efface the natural differences of 
their minds^ which depend not on any accidental cir« 
cumstances^ to be regulated by education, but on 
innate characteristics given by the Creator. Fourthly, 
that there are many positive benefits, general and 
particular, to be expected from such Examinations 
and Honours, such classical and mathematical studies 
being opened to women. 

Now it happens that there is one institution in this 
country which seems especially qualified to afford the^ 
advantages we have supposed — namely, the London 
University. In the older Universities the rule of 
collegiate residence necessarily excludes women ; but 
in London, the examinations being open to all, where- 
soever educated, there is no reason why young ladies 
studying in the various female colleges, or in their 
homes, should not be admitted to share all the benefits 
of the institution. 

As most of my readers are no doubt aware, the 
proposal that women should be thus admitted has 
been lately under debate in the Senate of the Uni- 
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versity — the occasion of a new charter offering a con- 
venient opportunity for the change. A clause (it was 
suggested) should be inserted^ extending the present 
terms, '^ all classes and denominations of her Majesty's 
subjects, without any exception whatever/' to that 
small class, including half the human race, to which 
her Majesty herself belongs. This proposition, after 
much debate, was negatived, but only by the casting- 
vote of the chairman. Not unreasonably, therefore, 
may we hope that on the next occasion a fresh consi- 
deration will be given to the case, and another decision 
obtained. That so startling a proposal received on 
its first suggestion the votes of ten members of the 
Senate out of twenty, is much more surprising than 
that it should have been ultimately rejected. The 
long list of eminent names which has been obtained 
in favour of the movement, is guarantee for an amount 
of public opinion which may well inspire confidence 
in eventual success. 

Should it so prove, and the University of London 
open its doors to women, the time will not be far dis- 
tant when the innovation, which some may now regard 
as a derogation from its dignity, will be boasted of as 
no inconsiderable claim to public gratitude and respect. 
Those inequalities of the two sexes which place women 
at a disadvantage during ages when might makes 
light, are altered in happier times, when the strong 
heart is seen to be worth as much as the strong head. 
The tide has turned for women, and by and by the 
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credit of helping their progress will not be lightljr 
esteemed. Eyen ware this otherwise, however, l^e 
University of London would hardly sufler, I think^ 
from following in the course of tibe schools of Alex- 
andria, where the martyr Hypatia held the first chair 
of philosophy then existing in the world ; or in that 
of the University of Padua, where women learned 
and taught by the side of Galileo, Petrarch, and 
Columbus. 

In conclusion, I would venture to make one appeal r 
do not let us in this, or any other matter connected 
with women's claims, allow ourselves to be drawn 
aside by those prejudices which on both sides distract 
us. To a woman of refined feeling, that popular 
Ogress, the Strong-minded Female, is so distasteful, 
that she is inclined rather to leave her whole sex to 
mental starvation than contribute to the sustenance 
of one specimen of the genus. To a man with a spark 
of fun in his composition, the temptation to perpetrate 
jokes about Mistresses of Arts and Spinsters of Arts 
is perfectly irresistible. But, after all, refined women 
wiU best prevent the growth of strong-mmdedness, in 
its obnoxious sense, by bringing their own good taste 
to help their sisters, whom the harsh struggles of life 
under a woman's disadvantages have perhaps some* 
what hardened and embittered. And men who laugb 
at the absurdities (incident, alas I in some mysterious 
w«y ta idl the doings of women), wfll .ko m graver 
moments feel that there is another side to the subject,. 
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not a ludicrous one ; and that the answer of the poor 
frogs to the boys in the fable might often be made by 
human sufferers: "throwing stones may be fun to 
you^ but it is death to us." To aid a woman in dis- 
tress was deemed in the old days of chivalry the chiefest 
honour of the bravest knight ; it i^ assuredly no less 
an honour now for wise and generous men to aid 
the whole sex to a better and nobler llfe^ and to the 
developing more perfectly, because more fully and 
freely, that Womanhood which God has also made in 
His own image— a divine and holy thing. 



THE END. 
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